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TWILIGHT SONGS. 





BY COYLE DOUGLAS. 





Mignonne, my beautiful, touch the keys 
In a rippling prelude gay and light ; 
Pour out a melody airy—eweet 
As the froth on the draught we sipped to night ; 
And away to some far, bright Isle of June 
In the glow of a slumberous afternoon, 
My thought shall fly on the fleetest wing, 
With a bird's swift sailing while you sing. 


Give me a boat song—T can see 

The white sails spread to the sunny sky ; 
I can feel the dash of the shining spray, 

And the rush of the light winds sweeping by ; 
The sailors’ chorus is borne ashore 
As their shallop dances the blue waves o'er ; 
And the dip of the oars in the silver tide 
Leaves sheen on the waters where they glide. 


Sing to me not of the wrecks that Ite 
On the treacherous sands away from sight ; 
Nor the petrel’s cry in the raging storm—’ 
Mine is no wrathful mood to-night ; 
But lead me the rather through summer woods, 
Where the sunlighg shimmers in golden floods, 
And the twitter of robins in leafy nooks 
Fills in with the laughter of hidden brooks. 


Softly, my Mignonne—a witching strain, 
While I dream of a dark-eyed Spanish maid, 

Who leans from her lattice to catch the lilt 
Of a tinkling Moorish serenade. 

Murmur of lutes and light gustars - 

] bear them under the aflver stara, 

As the song flows over your scariet Iips; 

And the music died ‘neath your finger-tips. 


The breath of the sweet Castilian rose 
Floats up as the dewy shadows fall ; 
And the nightingale flings out her crystal notes 
In an Andalusian madrigal. 
And forever a throbbing melody 
From the earth to the arch of the purple sky, 
Like the passionate pulse of a summer sea, 
Kisees and falls eternally. 


Change me the measure, Mignonne, love, 
So my vagrant fancy may cease to roam ; 

Find me a heart-etrain sweet and low— 
Sing me the tender song of home ; 

And under the glance of your gentle eyes, 

In whose bright depths the love-light lies— 

1 will fold my wings in a happy rest, 

For this is the music of all the best. 


THE 


POSTMAN’S KNOCK. 


BY ELTON ELSMORE. 











CHAPTER VII.—{continvepD] 


ie latter had wrought himself up to a 
great pitch of excitement, and independ- 
ently of the old avidity for justice on his 
brother's murderer, there was now added 
to it the desire of winning in the judicial 
battle being fought. 

Meanwhile the trial proceeded rapidly. 
The witnesses had little to do but giveshort 
details of few and simple facts. There was 
10 cross examination from the opposite side 
and all was clear sailing. 

Mr. Ricarbo alone seemed embarrassed 
when entering the witneas box. He looked 
more lividly pale than ever, and as he gave 
hisshort evidence confirmatory of Bertrain’s 
°wn account of the transactions of that fatal 
day, people pitied him, he seemed to struggle 
0 vainly for the power of speaking calmly, 
and without confusion. 

As he rejoined his paitner, who had pre- 
ceded him inthe witness box, the latter 
eagerly greeted him with “Pray, pray, keep 
Up, Ricarbo ; just till this is over, you know 
just till we have our triuinph, you know. I 
know you're ill yourself, and anxious about 
yourdaughter. It’s very unlucky; but 
pray keep'up. Are you faint again?” 

“Yes one of those fits that have come over 
me since I have been so distressed about 
MY poor girl that’s all. It’s over now,” he 
replied, 


“Ab yes, poor, poor thing, I’m very 


sorry,’ said Mr. Levingstone; “but when 


— when this isover, you can start for 
Italy, and Idaresay she'll soon get well, 
when once there. 
"England's a horrible place,” be add 
shrugging his shoulders. : “= 
4 few minutes more and the case for the 





: 


‘| sing counsel and his solicitor. 


| of the case; and that the counsel had no | 


prosecution was complete. So certain had 
the reiteration of the facts made it clear who 
was the murderer, that a revulsion of feeling 
had, with a few exceptions, generally taken 
place in the ininds of those present. Instead 
of the sad, resigned man, whose guilt and 
fate seemed doubtful, the greatest propor- 
tion of that gaping crowd now saw only a 
hardened, hypocritical criminal, who could 
not meet his deserved fate too soon. Some 
few were curiousto know what defence 
was about to be made, fewer still anxious 
whether or no there might be any effectual 
defense to make at all. Hitherto nothing 
had been done in the prisoner's behalf. No 
cross-examination, no questioning of any of 
the evidence adduced. 

Now came a breathless pause. When 
would the prisoner’s counsel open the 
defence? The silence remained unbroken 
for several moments, then wondering whis- 
pers began to be rife. 

Bertram himself looked questioningly 
round for the face he had learned to look 
on asa tried friend. Still noone came for- 
ward; Ralph Humphry was nowhere to be 
seen. 

At length the question came, “Has the 
prisoner no counsel ?’’ 

“Yes, my lord, Mr. Humphry.” 

Another pause; and then the question 
came, “Where isthe prisoner's counsel ?’’ 
None could answer. The solicitor had been 
there at the commencement of the trial, but 
he too had now disappeared; doubtless to 
seek the counsel, who must suddenly have 
been taken ill. 

Tne Court waited on for a short time. 
Messengers were even sent to seek the mis- 
Neither 
could be found. It was only ascertained 
that certainly they were not ill; both had 
been seen perfectly well that morning, and 
neither was at his office. 

Again the judge waited, but at length he 
asked if the prisoner wisbed for any further 
delay. 

His trial had been postponed more than 
once ; still, if there were good reasons for 
this unaccountable absence of his counsel, 
it should yet be delayed once again. 

Alfred Levingstone ground histeeth with 
impatient disappointment, aod starting up, 
begged his lordship to consider bow ex- 
tremely inconvenient these delays were to 
those concerned ; how clear were the facts 


doubt thrown up his briet in despair at the | 
very last inoment. 

He would have said much more, but the 
judge waved him down, and looked, in the | 
inidst of a breathless hush, for an answer 
from the prisoner. 

Poor Bertram! He was again stunned. 
He felt the probability of what Alfred Lev- 
iIngstone had suggested, and thoogh his 


voice of entreaty rung through the Court, 
and was felt in every heart, the depth and 
utter abandonment of its misery and pray- 
erfulness was so sincere. 

“Oh wait, wait! He will come, he will 
come! I know he wili come.” 

All eyes turned towards the point whence 
the voice proceeded, but, save those directly 
round her, none saw whose it was, noteven 
the judge, rapid and keen though his glance 
was, for poor Jessie sunk cowering back 
the moment the words her agony had 
wrung from her had passed her lips, abash- 
ed at the cold, curious, haif-derisive eyes 
fixed on ber by all immediately about her. 
She was alone, all alone, in that cold, un- 
rympathising crowd, tor Mrs. Granton, 
kind as she was in her way, had not that 
kind of charity which would have nade her 
brave all distastful circuinstances, and give 
the poor forlorn girl the vountenance and 
comfort of her personal presence and sym- 
pathy during this tryingtime. The revul- 
sion of feeling which attended Jessie's sud- 
den knowledge that her last prop, her inuch 
rested-on hope had failed her — the hardly 
won promise broken, and no Ralph Huin- 
phry there—was too much even for Jessie 
and her brave heart, and after that one bit- 
ter cry of reinonstrance, which her instinct 
rather than her reason bade her utter, all 
power of-action, almost of thinking, forsook 
her for the tine. 

Yet her hope had not utterly deserted 
her even yet. She knew this, though she 
could not realise wherefore. She was con- 
scious of it only, and an eager desire to col- 
lect her faculties and fit herself once more 
for action took posseasion of her. 

Meanwhile the excitement produced by 
Jessic’s wild cry had subsided, only the 
prisoner's fuce was still shaded by the band 
he raised there the woment that despairing 
ery rung upon his cars; otherwise the assein- 
bly was as calin as before it had been utter- 
ed, signal of a heart near breaking though 
it was. 

One or two witnesses now came forward 
of their own accord to speak to the prison- 
er's character; amongst them the old cler- 
«y man of his inother’s parish, and the porter 
whotn Raipb had particularly referred to in | 
his conversation witr. Bertrain; bat, ‘alas! , 
their evidence, true as it was and warmly 
given, seemed to Le as nothing now, weighed 
against that other fearful scale-of facts and 
circumstantial evidence, with no able ocoun- 
sel to make the most of such meagre stuff | 


Thecounsel for the prosecution again | 
rose, but this time his address was even | 
shorter than at first. 

Then caine the judge's charge tothe jury. 
It was not long, but full of matter. Suc- | 
cinctly he touched on all the suspicious cir- 
cumstances which seemed to point out the | 





heart refused to own its truth, his reason | 
kept insisting on it till utter despair had | 
wellnigh overwhelined what little calinness 
and presence of mind remained to bim after | 
the first shock of Ralph's absence being | 
clearly ascertained. | 
He struggled for a few seconds with his 
feelings, and successfully, for though his 
answers were very low they were yet firin 
and distinct. 
“No, my lord,” said William ; “I will not | 
ask again for any delay.”’ | 
He was then asked if one of the counsel | 
present should undertake hisdefence. ‘This | 
he instantly but gratefully declined. Lastiy, | 
his own behalf. 
“Nothing, my lord, but my innocence,” 
he replied. 
“I know no more than what I have 
already stated. God knows that 1 am not 
guilty.” 
William leant back, for a sort of fuintuess 
overpowered biim. 
He could say no more, The judge signal }- 








ed for the trial to proceed, when a piercing 


prisoner as guilty; then he again spoke | 
earnestly almost warinly, on the possibility 
of his innocence ; after which he bade thern | 
give their verdict truly and justly, accord- 
ing to their best ability. 

Another pause, but nota long one. No, | 
the jury were not even going to retire. The 
foreman stepped forward. ‘Guilty, my | 
lord.” 

Alas! those few words, struck likeaknell | 
on Bertram’s heart, as he stood there striv- | 
ing to regain something of the composure | 
he brought there with him after a hard-— 
fought struggle. 
Guilty—yes, guilty! What! branded as a | 


kind maser? Yes—why not? He had | 
known it must be soall along; why did it ' 
seem to fall #0 heavily upon him now like a | 
new unexpected shock? He clutched the | 
bar in front to support himself, he tried to | 
look round ; he could not see; his eyes were | 


as there was. | 


-_- w---soeftet ee 


fellow ! it was not till that moment he fully 
recognised what it was for which he had be- 
lteved he had prepared hi:nself so fully. 

Jessie—poor Jessie! Happily, she had 
not heard those fearful words. Still buay 
with her own inward struggle, she was 
blind and deaf to all outward things. 

The court wasin a buzz, mainly of satis 
faction. Alfred Levingstone alinost clapped 
his bands with pleasure. . 

“There !"’ he exclaimed to Ricarbo, ‘did 
I not tell you so? I wassure of it. What, 
going? Nay, just stay for the sentence; 
it won't beaminute. The judge is putting 
on the cap now.”’ 

“No, no, I cannot,” returned Ricaabo, 
harriedly. “Gtuletta has been alone far too 
long already. Let me go——” : 

He was about to pass, when Mr. Leving- 
stone again stretched forth his hand to 
detain hii. 

There was some confusion In the Court, 
then a buzz of voices ; then the whole assem- 
bly was in a perfect hubbub of excitement 
and curiosity. 

Suddenly, at the very inoment when the 
judge was raising the black cap to his head, 
something ocourred, no one exactly knew 
what, but both judges had disappeared 
from the bench, and a moment afterwards 
the crier announeed that all people concern- 
ed in that trial, or subpoenaed on it as wit- 
nesses, were requested w remain in thelr 
places till further notice. 

How very strange! What could it all 
mnean ? 

a - 7 

Hot asa half-broiled reaper tolling be- 
neath the splendor of a mid-day August 
suu; dusty, moreover, as an unwatered 
London highway in dry weather could make 
him; a brain one chaos of shocked convioc- 
tion, 0 that thoughts and images of every 
possible and impossible description crowd- 
ed into it and before it, every moment with 
a confused rapidity, which refused to be 
checked by any effort, however carnest,that 
that astounded reason could make; suoh 
would not be exsctly the state of either 
body or mind chosen by a yeung barrister 

as the one wherein to plead inost effectively 
his first cause. 

Yet it was precisely thus, physically 
weary and exhausted, inentally over- 
wrought and excited, that poor Ralph now 
advanced to take his position as prisoner's 
cousel, and apologize to the Court as best he 
might for his absence at the time he ough 
to have been there. 

Mr. Nortburst, too, was now there, look- 
ing extremely iinportant, yet as bewildered 

as his well-educated countenance would 
over allow hiin to look, wiping the perspir- 
ation from his forehead at every tmoment, 
sending innumerable little notes in every 
direction, and whispering various orders in 
turn to the satellites surrounding him. 

For one ininute Ralph stood silent after 
‘he bad gained his appointed place in Court. 

He looked round the full assembly, now 











| eager and excited, as they had before Leon 


apathetic and indifferent. 

Hundreds of eyes were upon him—our- 
fous, expectant. 

His brain whirled aad tossed with a thou- 
gand undigested thoughts, visions of things 
happened, things that might yet happen, 
all crowded together in a confused melee, 
blending with a half consciousness of the 


present and what it behoved hiin to do. 


Forafew moiments he felt bewildered, 


the question came, what had he to plead on | murderer, and the murderer too of his dear oppressed, a sense of something to be done, 


which it was impossible to do, weighed him 
down ; self-posseasion seemed irretrievably 
lost, when suddenly bis wandering eyes 
rested on the prisoner at the bar. 

The sight of that dejected, hopeless face 
struck to his heart, thrilled through his 


dazzled, his head swam; be saw nothing _ whole frame, and his shaken faculties see:n- 


but the judge’s face and a great black cap— 
while murder! murder! was.the fearful 
word which kept ringing in his cara. Poor | 


ed suddenly restored to their pristine vigor, 
hie exelted mind to recover its composure. 
One more glance around, cals and steud- 
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fast now—one moment's real thought, rapid, 
but clear, and the counsel began his plead- 


tis voice was distinct and audiblet 
out the whole Court, and t al ae 
slight tremor was porcanse Bema an 
the s wh eoon away 
altogether, out? in the finer and servous 
tones which were making thein way to the 
listener’s heart, as rang with the 
strength of gonscioustr on the under- 
standin s df even the inost adiced. 

Criticising viders, old in toelr art, leant 
their wicved heads forward to listen, and 
yet could find no flawin thelr young bro- 
ther’s pleading. 

Ral pb tirst apologized shortly for his un- 
usual absence, the reasons for which he 
would not, he sad, ccoapy the Court's time 
with explaining now, sinee they would 
shortly be made clear to them in the ordin- 
ary course, 

He then spoke of the cirournstances which 
led to the prisoner's arrest, giving consider- 
able force to the fact of the evidence of bis 

uillt being merely presum ptive,gathered,in 
act, solely from his own admiasjon; dwelt 
on the excellent character he had hitaerto 
inaintained untarnished, aud finally wound 
up weli and ably with the hope that he was 
in a position to prove his client's entire in- 
nocence Ww the perfect satisfaction of the 
ury. 
; His speoch was not long, but it was well 
delivered, nervous, and succinot. 

He carried the listening attention of the 
whole assembly with hin to the end of it, 
while the sinall remaias of hisown confus- 
fon vanished entirely as he warnéd with his 
subject, and lost all personal consciousness 
in thé interest and excitement of his cause, 
He forgot bimself, nay, he forgot Mary. The 
prisoner and the prisoner's fate were alone 
present to his mind, 

When his speech was concluded a strange 
witness was called forward—the master of 
the post-oflice into whose box William had 
dropped the missing letter. 

As s00n us he was sworn the counsel pro- 
oceoded with his examination. 

*Do you remember any particular letter 
being posted in your box on the night of the 
17th of Jgnuary last?"’ 

*“Yos, Ido. I[ had Just cleared my box 
and made up the bags ready for the morn- 
dng's early collection, as IT usually do, all 
bul sealing, atnight, Just before going to 
bed, when I heard a letter drop through the 
elit. 

“I'd forgot to put the drawer back forthe 
ininute, and being a single letter, I took it 
up and looked at it. and read the direction 
and inseription on the seal.” 

“Can vou affiren on your oath what ad- 
dress and seal it had 7” 

“Oh you, | know the seal as well as my 
naine. 

“It was the seal of Mr. Levingstone’s 
business lotterns. 

“The letter was directed to Mr. Ricarbo,at 
his house in Regent's Park, and was double 
weight.”’ 

“Could you swear to the handwritting? 
Is that it?” 

“Yos, that isthe exact address and the 
saine writting. I put the letter up with the 
rest, and it went off in the bag.”’ 

“I think, my lord, this proves that the 
prisoner's assertion as regards the writing 
and posting of the missing letter is perfectly 
true, whatever became of it afterwards,” 
waid Ralph. “But this is a trifle in compar- 
ison with other evidenoe 1 bave to bring be- 
furo you.” 

The counsel for the prosecution declining 
all cross-cxamination of this last witness,he 
was succeeded by a respectable-looking, 
grey-haired inan, who, being sworn, pro- 
ceeded to give evidence slowly but olearly. 

“Lamachemist and drugg and have 
resided for many yearsin my shop in Nc. 
46, Street. 

“On the afternoon of the 17th of January 
last, us it was drawing towards dark a gen- 
tie:mnan and lady came into my sho 

“I was busy atthe upper end of it, and 
neither of my young men happened to be in 
the way. 

“The gentleman came up to me, and: left 
the lady standing near the door. 

“He leant over the counter, and whisper- 
ed to me that he had brought the lady there 
to buy some remedy fora favorite old dog, 
‘but,’ said he ; ‘you must give hera strong 
dose of —,’—-naming the particular poison 
he wished, ‘beciuse the creature must be 
put out of his inisery, and be is a large dog, 
and will require as inuch or more than a 
buman being—”" 

“He lies! I never said that,"" was uttered 
in an agonized tone, alinost a shriek. 

Mauy eyes turned on the speaker, and he 
shrank back ou his seat, cowering like a 
bound beneath the lash. 

Two officers of justice were standing close 
behind him. 

They had been there some time, but none 
had noted thein—not even the unhappy 
wretch whose thrice-repeated attempts to 
leave the Court unnoticed had been stopped 
by utter physical prostration, before their 
interference had been necessary. 

The interruption now caused was but 
mourentary. 

Some bad not even heard it, though the 
jadge did, and so also had both the counsel. 

be witness had not, and proceeded un- 
moved. 

“*Mind, she isto think it will cure him— 
you understand ; she is fond of him,that we 
must manage her.’ 

“The lady was pon | forward now,seem- 
ing impatient, s» I could only nod at the 

uman before up she caine quitein a 
urry, and looked at me with uisitive 
“Can you cure bim?’ said in a 











make Dep cney you know; he’s 
the ;’ aad w fie I went about 


the poison, he walked ber up aud down the 


sho 
ft wasa terrible dose he wanted, and 
presently I asked him for bis card. 


“J n't why, because of the lady, but 
§ tomas bate oat hae endessened. 4 


“He took oat his card-case, but said it was 
very unlocky he had used bis last card that 
y ; but he would write his name and ad- 
‘Here it is.” 
_ The witness banded up a and, on a 
hint from the codnesel, 
“I bad the packet ready by time, and 


the lady came torward in a great flurry to 





take it. 

“When she got it in her hands she turned 
it overand over, and presently said, ‘You 
are sure it will cure him?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, 
‘You have what will end all his pain, ma- 
dain; only be careful he takes it ali 
leaves none about.’ 

“She looked at mé a minute more as if to 
understand my meaning, and then bowed 
her head and went off out of the shop ; ‘You 
see how bent she is on it,’ and hurried aiter 
her.” 

‘‘Have you since that time seen either the 
gentieman or the lady ?’’ 

**Not till to-day."’ 

“You can swear to both?” 

‘To the gentleman certainly I can, and I 
think to the lady; but she wasclosely vell- 
ed, #0 that I couldonly see her eyes dis- 
tinctly,”’ 

“Look round—see ifeither of them is now 
in Court.” 

The old man glanced round,and then said, 
“I see the gentieman in Court.” 

‘That will do,"’ said the judge. 

The astounded counsel for the prosecution 
who now began to see the turn things were 
taking, and how useless - —- on his 
part to alter it would be, at least till he un- 
derstood anore clearly what the truth really 
was, continuing to decline interference, the 
other witness was called. 

The next gave bis acoount as clearly as 
his predecessor. 

“fin acabman, and on the west line. I 
wasa top o' Regent Street one January 
night, the seventeenth ‘twas, and on the 
look-out for fares, when a gent comes up 
with a lady on his arin,which was all imnuffi- 
ed up like a young babby, though she wes 
a-nigh as big as myself, and, says he, ‘Cab- 
by, you take this lady where she wants to 
go, and bring ‘er back ‘ere quiet and gafe 
and I'll give ye a pound,’ says he, ‘and 
there's your fare fortwo hours beforehand.’ 
So I tips him a wery civil salute, yer honor, 
and says, ‘You, sir, you may depend on me, 
sir;' and he ’elpsthe lady in, and I ask 
where 1'in to drive,and he says ‘Down there 
andthe lady’ll tell you arter.’ So down 
Oxford Street we goes, and presently out 
she puts her head, and I stops, an 
gives ine the naines o' a list o’ streets all 
running in and out of one another, but all 
leading east, and I goeson all through ‘em 
as she tolls me, till we come down at a 
court, and then she bids me let her out and 
wait for her there till sho comes back. 

“Vell, yer honor, I've had queer jobs in 


she | 





my time afore now, but I’'in a bit ourious 
always to know the bend on ‘em; so ven 
she's safe down I vistles to a mate o’ mine 
I'd seen as I cone by a public,and ‘olds my 
hoas and I follows the lady. 


inyself, and presently she stops at the oor- 
ner and vaits, looking up and down the 
—— still street we'd come to; and by-and- 
by I hears a door slam and footsteps coim- 
in fast along the pavement. ‘Now for it,’ 
thinks I, ‘we're going to have atender meet- 
ing.’ Butnosuch thing, yer honor; the 
soamstens went on, and she darts out like a 
mad thing down thestreet, hopens a door 
very quick, and hin she goes. 

“I didn't know the street in that light, 
coming on it sudden through all them pas- 
sages, and I was afraid o' going up tw the 
street top, for fear she'd comme hout on the 
sudden and catch me. 

* Ladies don't like being watched on their 
little travels, you know, yer houor, and I 
thought o' my sovereizn. 

“However, I looks all about me and 
takes my markings well, 80 I should know 
itagen by getting at it the saine way; and 
by that bout she comes, and away I[ goes, 
and bud to inake a good run for it, too, to 
get on my cab afore she was back, she come 
at such # pace.’ 

“And where did you then go?” 

“Vy, back agen, to be sure, sir, and gives 
her hup to the hold gent, and he gives ine 
the sovereigu,and #0 ve parts wery vell con- 
tented vith heach vther.”’ 

‘Have you ever found out where the lady 
went, and into whose house ?”’ 

“Yes, but not to-day. 
and besides has nothing didn’t seem up about 
it, I had near forgot it, till that ‘ere ler 
comes and axes ine this morning, and then 
I vent along vo’ ‘im and pin hont the 
wery ‘ouse!’’ 

cabinan, who was somewhat of a 
jooose character, gave avery knowing look 
as he concluded, and seemed rather disap- 

inted on being disinissed for his friend, 

e peeler, to take his place. The latter pro- 

ed thus :— 

“I was instructed this morning to find out 
the cabman who took up the lad on the 
evening of the 17th of snuety 8 did find 
him, No. 169, and accom i his 
the little street and bye-lanes he had been 
directed to drive through that night, and 
then along the courts through which the 
lady had walked. 

“When he came to the larger street he 


“Tt was the late Mr. Levingstone’s ware- 








eyes. 
low, impatient tone. 
“Before I[oould answer, the Paty ea 
‘ dear, he'll oaly 
oon bins with questions ; eh 4 
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“The cabmian remembers the time exact 
ly; ne heard the clock chime while he was 
waiting with the lady at the corner, and it 
was exactly the same hour 

ner stated he lef{ Mr. Levingstone to | 
post the letter that had been lost."’ 

An excited murmur ran through the 

ceused. 


Court asthe witness 
uested permission to 


Ralph rose and 
recall both the chemist und the cabman at 


ove time. It was granted, and they 
side by side. ' 
“If you see the gentleman whp come to 
, with a lady, on the night of the 17th of 
Saseare last, anywhere in this Court, have 
the kindess to point him out.”’ 
There was not a moment's hesitation. 


Both had seen him when giving their evi- | 


deuce; both now pointed bim out simultan- 


at whieh tbe | ome to 


widely circulated, still it was not only kind: 


er but wiser in him to bold his peace the 
oe whatever benefit mi ~ 
lf ~~ SL eht have 

Moreover, | 6ople knew this 
what is imore, acknowledged a} 
bilo the more bomage acourdingly, 

All which Ralph discovered, and how 
shall now be briefly told—notes it o : 
ed before the public after Ricarbo's trial, but 
in the seme order as i met his asain 
self. 

The fact was that bis eyes no 
lighted on the latehkey given him by Wi 
lian than they were arrested by the tor 
a plece of muslin or some sort of used 
by women for their dress, entangled in the 
—. ae r 

t was a largish p » With accom 
trimming, and he insieatly, alinost bean’ 





evusly. It was Mr. Ricarbo! 
The wretched man, whose countenance 


and | betrayed allhe had been suffering, could 


endure no more. 

He caught Mr. Alfred Levingstone’s hor- 
ror-struck glance of repugnant detestation,as 
he sprang E. +k from his side, and fell sense- 
leas into the arms of the officers who had 
been waiting some time for the signal now 

iven to take him into custody, and remove 
tim. 

The Court was in a perfect uproar as Ralph 
rose to make his concluding address Ww it; 
but the hubbub lessened gradually, and 
soon died away altogether, as the young 
counsel ed in his pleadings. 


| 


thoughts could forin themselves into the 
conviction, identified it as part of the dregs 
worn by Miss Ricarbo. 

Her singular appearance had had such ap 


_ effect on him as to impress all connected 
| with her strongly on his mind, even to her 
| very dress, which, like everything eine 


about her, had something unusual in make 
and pattern. : ‘ 
it was a strange Ooincidence, and like » 


| lightning-flash the truth durted on his 


| mind, 


| 
| 


He told thei first that the facts just prov- | 


ed before them had only been brought to | 


light that very inorning by an accidental 
circumstance, and that it was owing to this 
that he had not appeared at the time he 


- ought to have done. 


lightly, but strikingly, he touched on 
the strong evidence of guilt now adduced 


} 
| 


| 


inst another, and then, with a full burst | 


of glowing eloquence, he drew the picture 
of Williatn Bertraim's sufferings. 

When he had brought his powerful ad- 
dress to aclose, the judge once more ad- 
dressed the jury; once more the foreman, 


with scarce a moment's hesitation, spoke | 


their verdict, ‘Not Guilty;’’ and loud cheers 
rang through the Court, so that for many 
moments th 

tain a hearing. 

Whether those hearty shouts were for the 
prisoner or his counsel might be doubtful ; 
for Williain Bertram, the prisoner in the 
dock, was merged for the inoment in the 
figurative representation of him by Ralph 
Humpbry's able brain, and the interest 
seemed but for one soul. 

Adiniration for the pleader, sympathy in 
every sentence uttered for his client,seeimed 
to make the two one for the time being. 

Aoquitted! From the moment when that 
fearful sight, the black cap in the judye’s 
hand, came betore William’s eyes,had been 
conscious of nothing else till his counsel’s 
voice sounded suddenly upon his ears. 

The lethargic stupor even of despair gave 
way before that tone; and Bertrain woke 
again to outward things with that despon- 
ing glance which had done such good ser- 
vice to Ralph's confused and wandering 
senses, 

Step by step, hardly comprehending what 
they led to, Bertrain followed the renewal 
of his own trial—followed it till he, too, for- 


ot himself and his own fearful stake in it, | 


| In the astonishment and horror of the dis- 





| 


“Vell, I follows ber through many courts | covery dawning slowly on his inind. 
till ldidn’t know vere I vos | 


So absorbed was he in this, that even 
Ralph's eloquence, and the shouts which 
followed, fuiled to rouse him; and it was 
only when, as the words of release were 
spoken, that he realized again his past and 
present position. 

Happily the sights and sounds assembled 
to greet him were well calculated to cheer 
his saddened soul, and sewothe his exhausted 
spirits: 
tender caresses, and happy face; Ral ph,tho- 
roughly sympathetic and friendly, though 
somewhat pale himself from recent fatigue 
and over excitement—rather bewildered, 
tuo, though entirely happy, with the sud- 
den popularity by which he tound himself 
surrounded. 

Mr. Altred Levingstone, too, was there, 
really subdued for oncein his life, shocked 
and astounded into great quietness, but still 
eager to nuke every reparation in his power 
to the innocent young man against whoin he 
had been nourishing so causeless but rancor- 
ous a hatred. 

Bertrain's old pastor of course was there, 
and honest Jerrard, and twoor three more 


, weloome, fainiliar faces; indeed, the poor 
desolate prisoner, who a short two hours | 


all, even by Jessie, and as though he must 





I ain’t had time, | 


n along | 


nerve himeelf to meet the prospect of a 
, shameful death alone, without one kindly 
voice to bid him take heart, and be ot good 
courage in his innocence, seeined now in 
danger of being overwhelined in the ex- 
| haustion of reaction by the eager congratu- 


| lations and proffered serviceof a “troop of | ™ 


| triends.”’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 


_ JT had been matter of surprise to some | 

even of those who bad heard Ralph plead | 
his | 
speech quietly at home, that he touched | 


as well as to those who only rea 


with so sparing a rod on the guilt of Ricarbo 


whom every one now regarded as the real | 


niurderer. 
“He might have made many a telling bit 
if he hadonly amplitied a little on that; I 
wonder he did not see it,’ said more than 
one barrister, now deeply interested in the 


| young aspiring brother. 







Ralph 


himself of those advan 8, nay, for sup- 
pressing much that he might have said and 
proved on the spot; and though, as matters 


Jessie, with her soft, loving eyes, | 


back had felt so forlorn, as if forsaken by | 


. id see it, but he had weighty rea- | 
recognized it atonce, and so he did the | sons in his own kind heart for pot availing | 





| turned out, all was eventually known and ase young man, and bis youth 


He had often dwelt witha pertinacity 
which astonished himself on the Ricarboa, 
and the story of their intercourse with Mr. 
Levingstone, as related by Bertraim. 

Indeed, he had pondered over it some. 
times till it seemed as if these singular 
ple must know more of his inymterious 
death—be in soine way connected with it; 
and although he had roused from such re 
veries with a start, and banished the ideas as 
suspicious and unworthy alike of bhiinselt 
and them, they had recurred to hiin in spite 
of himself again and again. 

The partners, besides William, had those 
latchkeys. 

Here was at last aclue; rapidly he for 
lowed it up. 

First he went to his lawyer’s. Mr. Nor. 
thurst was astonished ; but this time he eyi- 


e judge himself could not ob- dlenced rather an admiration than contempt 


for the young counsel. 

He entered upon the matter with anima 
| tion, but caution. o 

Detective police were set to work instant 
ly, but stealthily; and he would have ap 
| plied for further delay of the trial, had not 
Real h forbade him. 
| ‘“‘That must be our last resource,”’ said the 
| young barrister. “It would arouse Kicarbo's 

suspicions; and all depends now on his 
| present perfect security. : 

“Tam going instantly to his house, You 
| follow me there, and manage as I have told 
| you.”’ 

| Mr. Northurst was a shade ruffied, but 
| disputed not, 

Arrived at Mr. Ricarbo's, Ralph at ones 
rey uested to speak with his daughter. 

The servant deuiurred for a litle, saying 
Miss Ricarbo had seen no one for many 
weeks; but at length, on Ralph's represent 
ing, a8 calinly as he could, that he came oa 
| business adinitting no delay, he was adinit 

ted, his previous interviews with the head 
of the house helping to render him safe,and 
partly privileged person, in the eyes of that 
respectable, gentleinan-divining butler of 
the nineteenth centry. 

Ral ph felt almost inclined to turn back # 
soon a8 be crossed the threshold, as the 
thought of what he came for rushed uposa 

| bim; bis greatest difficulty was how to be 
gin, how to introduce the subject of bis visit 
10W to lead the way to such a course of tom 
| versation as would naturally bring some in» 
| dication of what his suspicions alone had # 
| yet pointed out. 

He was ushered at once into the same room 
| as formerly, and ere he had quite reai 

all the painiul difficulties of his present. po 
' sition, Miss Ricarbo was again before bim; 
her eyes, more restless and wistful thas 
ever, reading his fuce with great eagernes® 
He was casting about in mind how to break 
the silence when she herself saved him the 
trouble, and at the same time with her ft 
| words smoothed the chief perplexities ia 
way. 

“Do you come from him? I know you @ 
“i talked of hiin before. , tMy 

“Is he well yet ?— r Levingstone 
father suid he would cous soon, but be bas 
not been. It is sv long to be patient!” 

Her voice was very eyes and ¥ 
straight to Ralph’s heart; but there was 
tiie to lose—an opening bad been giveB 
' him, an opening more promising than 
| could possibly Eave hoped for, and he mus 
| avail himself of it instantly. ip 

Gently he humored the unhapp gin 
her belief that he was an ambassador 00 
part of Mr. Levingstone, and after thatso0 
| drew from her sufficient to afford § > 
| tory clues for Mr. Northurst to set bis ™y 
nae to werk, v hich 4 did, us has 
| peared, with a good result. 
| That gentleman had tollowed Ralph # 
| directed, and thanks to his native a 
' and past years’ experience of the ve 

London servants, found less d 
though a stranger, in securing his 4p, wher 
post behind thescreen in thy room 
the momentons interview between for 
fortunate Giuletta and Ralph was going i 
ward, than a letter ~ in obtaining 
ary adimission to the house. d 

The exact truth, and detailed acu 
the various events which led to ee pt 
sion of Ricarbo's fearful criime, oe 
' then arrived at in full, but sabseq sod 
cumstances made them public property 


they imay be brietly given at once- i 

The po Barth ~ 4 Sofanio Riou 

| Was to rise to @ high position 12 al 
society. 

For this he tolled in the sweet of "5 dag 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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“it sordid as his middle-age appeared pro- 


and extravageut. 
a > this he wooed and won the richly por- 
tioned daughter of an Italian merchant, and 
becorne the contidential 
edged 


Levingstone conducted all its foreign busi- 


a7 this he encouraged the head of the 
frm to visit at his house more and more in- 
timately aiter his wife's death, in hope that 
be would relieve him of his daughter with- 


out requiriug « heavy dowe:, eng ty Bm 


unincumbere | to soar yet higher in cir- 
cle of his idolatry, and mate with some 
maininon-worshiping goddess of rank and 

shion. 

“To this one object of his whole life, Ricar- 
bo had so long tnade all others subservient, 
that he himself now only livedin the pro- 
spect of its realization. 

“Every passion,every instinct ofhis South- 
ern nature, was merged and incorporated 
inw this one aim, till it became to him the 
very air he breathed, the food he fed on, the 
necessity for which alone he lived, and to 
which all other things must be sacrificed. 

He had hitherto succeeded but badly in this 
eole object of his mechanical life. 

Ricarbo failed in being admitted as a na- 
tive among those,to becoine one ofwhom he 
was ready to sacrifice his soul. 

True,they ate his dinners,graced his balls 
with their presence, borrowed his money, 
rode in his carriage, and drank his wine— 
but they considered all these as condescend- 
ing favors @ their part, and laughed at the 

rvenu millionaire in private,and he knew 


t. 
First he attr’ buted his failure to his sane 
and passionate Italian wife, who, could his 
sel f-preoccupation have allowed him to see 
it, was really a favorite with them than 
otherwise,next to his handsome but passion- 
ate-natured dauzhter, and lastly to his oon- 
nection with the city firm. 

Yo each and everything but to himself,and 
his invincibly low and unattractive nature, 
did he give the credit of his continued exile 
from ths baven of his hopes, 

Thedisappo'ntinent soured him;hbe had lav- 
ished money recklessly without satisfaction 
w himself, and while the desire of his heart 
had becurne well-nigh confirmed to a dis- 
ease, its accomnplishment appeared farther 
olf than ever. 


It appeared to him that his all, his last . 


chance »f success rested on his ve his 
dauguter to Mr. Levingstone, and getting 
rid of her, and all ostensible connection 
with the firm, at one and the same time. 

Things appeared to go on smoothly for a 
while, and to tend exactly to the point he so 
much desired ; his partner was regular in 

his visits, and kind and attentive to the mo- 
therloss yirl, while she, poor thing, asa less 
interested observer than her fathor might 
have seen with a glance, had given all the 
—— devotion of her warm undiscip- 

ined heart to the firm friend of her mother, 
the gentle consoler of herself. 

S» things continued for a time, then Ric- 
arbo's feverish impatience fora crisis was 
gratified. 

Itcame ; Giuletta’s hand was sought by a 
gentleman whom every one but her futher 
and herself would haveconsidered a good 
and suitable match, 

_Ricarbo consulted Mr. Levingstone,osten- 
sibly to take his advice, really to precipitate 
his own anticipated proposals, 

jie strongly advocated the young as- 
pirant’s cause, speaking of Giuletta as a 
etter of hisownthan as his poasible 
Wiie, 

Kicarbo, whose absorption in his one idea 
and passion wus becoming to tell upon his 
brain; lost all prudence and command over 
his leiper and tongue, and accused Mr. 
Levingstone of trifling with his daughter’s | 
affections, and was upbraided in turn with 
Want of delicacy towards her, for insinuat- 
‘iy that she ever did or could regard Mr. 
Levingstone in any other light than a sec- 
ond father. 

liey parted mutually irate with each 
Other, and Mr. Levingst one, digusted with 
the partner, forbore to visit at his house 
aygibin. 

_Kicarbo, on reflection, saw this time that 
Giuletta's affections were much inclined 
wwards himself, if not entirely given to 
bin. 

I Butagainhe failed in his object. Mr. 

“Vi tigstone was only deeply grieved, and 
far overcaine his natural fessreean to tell 
tla father that a inarriage he had planned in 
*arly life, having never taken place, he 
“uld never again entertain any thoughts 
“HN the subjeet; that to think sucha t ing 
cattle eould only entail tuture misery on 
i pH ned ; and that loving Gluletta, as 
— on the kindest thing he could*do 
— epentirely away from her for a 


Rig 
2 ‘ri could move him to no other 


tle left, burning with suppressed fury. 
the . os would he not marry Giuletta, but 
geen abo infatuated attachment would 
iia. pimarrying any one else, for a 
lone tivn ‘east; and he could not afford to 


he 


but unacknowl- | 
channel through which the house of congenial companionship she 


ee 


| Ingstone ; then that desire of revenge ee 
peed 


| stronger and stronyer, till it al inmost vel 
the original passion of his life, or seemed 
but a necessary step whereby to reach it. 
Meanwhile Giuletta pined for the only 
had ever 
known, and grew wan in face and excitable 
in temper. 
Even his cold, cruel, iron rule seemed los- 
ing its power. 
Ir. Levingstone fell ill; the Christmas 
| Recounts were being made out; the society 
he had courted seemed shyer of him than 


| ever. 
Viuletta importunately demanded why 
the accustoined guest now never came, and 


would see no one since the sun of her 
gloomy life was absent. 

The diabolical notion which had mean- 
while entered his brain grew, ripened, and 
was carried out. 

Giuletta, deceived and trusting, was the 
willing instrument of the horrible deed. 

Believing her father’s tale of her lover's 
a, sickness being the cause of his absence 
—of the cure to be effected by ineans of a 
ae powder, the foreign recipe for 
w inanu facture he showed her—shé con- 
sented to adininister it herself, though in- 
sisting on going to the chemist’s with him to 
procure it,to ask a corroboration of its 
a = 

Full of woman’slove and woman's tact, 
Giuletta listened to ber father’s instructions 
how to act in giving it te the man she loved, 
and implicitly followed them—went alone 
to his rooms, adinitted herself with her 
father’s key, presented herself to him once 
more as that father’s inessenger, concealed 
the strong emotion agitating her while with 
him, dexterously substituted the fatal poison 
she believed so aure a cure, for the doctor’s 
medicine, changing the powders but not the 
papers, and then withdrew betore her pas- 
sionate affection broke down the barrier 
which prudence and fear for his health had 
built up against the natural warmth of her 
heart. 

Alas, poor, deluded Giuletta! Hors was 
indeed a bitter fate, and faint consciousness 
of this seemed at length to dawn upon her 
father, and awake sone sort of feeling for 
her within his cold and selfish breast, when 
he found hiinself a nine day’s wonder, a 
loathed byword among those whose favor 
he had so striven all his life to win. 

At any rate, ‘“‘to spare his daughter’ was 
the reason he gave forthe full confession 
nade by him shortly after his arrest. 

He pleaded ‘Guilty’ at his trial, and suf- 
fered the full penalty of his dreadful crime. 

For his unhappy daughter, a severe brain 
fever seized on her a few hours after 
her interview with Ralph,the greatest bless- 
ing which could have been sent her just at 
that juncture. 

Her inind had been suffering long and 
deeply—first troin the, to her, unaccounta- 
ble absence of the man she loved; then 
emg her father’s strange behavior towards 

er; then fromthe excitenggit of hearing 
froin that father of Mr. Levingstone’s illi- 
ness, which he of course exagyérated both 
as to its nature and duration; the myster- 
ous fashion in which she, following his dir- 
ections, adimistered the only effective cure, 
all these things, followed up by her father's 
sul uently keeping her in str ct seclusion 
watching jealously over her; daily, hourly, 
suffering no one to hold intercourse with 
her; a all papers; allowing her 
to hear nothin “haew nothing of the out- 
ward world, not even of Mr. Levingstoue, 
and his progress towards recovery, except 
what he himself conveyed to her, had over- 
wrought her mind. 

Anxiety and excitement were making 
strange havoc of her intellect, and when at 
last she had that interview with Ralph,after 
being debarred for months froin any con- 
versation with any one except her father, 
whose few sentences were to her always 
cold and brief, the change and revulsion 
proved too tnuch for her, and she was seized 
with an illness which for some weeks threat- 
ened her life. 

Happy was it that for many days Ginletta 
lay unconscious of all things. 

fore the recovery of her sense, Ralph 
Humphry’s thoughtful care Imad given her a 
cautious nurse and gentle comforter in his 
own Mary. 

Gradually the news of her father’s and 
Mr. Levingstone’s decease was broken to 


and feartul facts connected with both deaths 
and her own part in them, she never knew. 
The story had become an old one ere she 


by Ralph’s advice and arrangement, she 


eeived by her relations there, and never 
in revisited the land of her birth. 

r. Alfred Levingstone, ina fit of com- 
punction andgenerosity, purchased au annui- 


appropriated by her father, which had since 
been recovered by himself; but this too,sho 
of course never knew, and always imagined 
it the provision left to her by her father. 
The tirmof “Levingstone and Co,"’ has 
ceased altogether to exist. 

Mr. Altred, almost paralyzed by the nar- 





te ne wearving anxiety of his life was 


Vani bis health; years, too, were ad- 
eens ai i worse than all, the extrav- | 
te) ‘© Li 

fe luci: f ature he had indulged in was 


ne his 
wis abs »} ute 


ow to meet 


princely fortunate—nay, he 
‘ly even’now in some perplexity 
his Christmas bills. 


row escape of the innocent Bertram, and 
sudden conviction of the guilty Ricarbo, 
lost much of the vivacity of his disposition 
and eager desire for revenge, becoming for 
a time at least a quieter and sadder man. 
Immediately after Ricarbo's trial 
Levingsto 





wp t’t* Is no need to follow the diabolical 
tra 8s Which found but too @asy en- | 
co _ the warped mind of this miserable | 
ee ‘or the horrible plan which at | 
tion i and shaped itself ready for ac- | 
Aeve-eg their influence. 
16 Ww 
ys 4s tein pted to secure large 


8 inoney tor his 
oy iw ese hoon seer 


happi- | 
pATUly ag @ petty revenge on Mr. Lev- ly at last, and Bertram became in process of | traveling in 


firin and retired from business altogether, 
returning to his beloved Continent with the 
large fortune which hisown and his bro- 
ther’s share in the firm realized for hiin. 

First, however,he made as ainple coinpen- 


and despair he bad innocently suffered. | 
~ Ipestrans: and Sentte were married 


ty for her withpart of the inoney wrongfully | 





EVENING POST. 


~~ eee 


. 
a 





chambers presented a fur different sight in 


these days from what they had done when | 


Bertram becaine his firat client. 


Instead of no clerk at all, there were now | 


several ; the once dark, deserted rooms were 
often thronged with people; and Ralph, in 
lieu of the man 


his hands, could scarcely steal a spare tno- 


ment to himself, so many briefs were al- | 


ways lying before him. 


Mary herself complained that she had 
more of Ralph’s company when together 
and of his letters when absent, in t old 


: long-ago ot oourtsbip and p verty, than his 


which some inask admired even more than 


| “Well, Mary, it was all r doing; with- 
| out your faith and your pecachings F should 


wife and ehildren could get now from the 
busy barrister, and staicly judge that was 
soon to be. 


have thrown upty first brief in despair and 
lost all,’’ he would sometimes laughingly 
ta to her plaint; “it was all your do- 
ng ” 

“No, it was not,” she would reply; “I did 
not do it, but Jessie did it with her Post- 
MAN'S KNOCK.” 

(THE END] 


— re —™ 

Aut From A Rina.—A lady well known 
in the fashionable society of Vienna pined to 
go toa lily ball, which isthe Viennese re- 
presentative of the Parisian Mabille. At last 
she found a confidential connection of her 
husband's fainily, whom she persuaded to 
take her to the ball in domino, but with all 
her disguise she refused to lay aside for the 
tline ber wedding ring, which she held to 
be the talisinan of good luck, not to be part- 
ed with fora moment. It was a liar 
| ring, sect with seven beautiful diamonda, 





the wearer's adorable eyes; and while he 
was coinparing them in a cotmplimenta 

speech to the lady, which she endured wit 

a frolicsome spirit natural in a disguised 
domino, the ring disappeared. The ved 
was fraittic with ght and her escort wit 

fear that her husband would shoot bim if 
he discovered the escapade, and so a fac 
simile ring was made, and the lady fondly 
thought she was safe, when suddenly a de- 
tective appeared with the real ring. The 
story being reluted by a Boheinian of the 
press, there at once assumed a complicated 
situation. A pawnbroker came for the price 
of the ring, and the husband of the lady 
arrived to whipthe man who took her to 





} 


| 


| 


' Be sure you confer honor. 


| ence. He loses a large ieans of grace when | 


her as she was able to bear it, but the true | 
| wounded when a woman fails in world! 


was again able to mix in the world,and then |, 


went to her mother’s native Italy; was re- . 


| throat. 


| gravel. 
to relieve dropsieal swellings. Try butter- | 


quently. Try taking your codliver oil in 
| tomnato eatsup, if you want to make it pala 
Mr. + table. Try hard cider, a wineylassful three | 
ne wound up the affairs of the | times a day, for ague and rheumatism. Try 


| ing to be out late 


the ball; the wife of the escort of the lad 
came to have a divorce on account of jeal- 
ousy, and the owner of the newly-found 
ring wrote to the Boheinian narrator of the 
story to come and explain, and a r actor 
‘being mistaken for hitn, was ly pom- 
melled, and sued the husband of the ring- 
owner. So that the net result of an inno- 
cent frolic in going toa lily ball was that 
three inen were beaten, one couple divorced 
all parties involved in scandal, and last but 
not least, the Bohemian discovered to be an 
old enemy of the Government. He livesin 
a Vienna prison, wishing that be had never 
told the truth in a newspaper. 


ee 

WILp GIRLs.— Widness isa thing which 
girls cannot afford. Delicacy is a thing 
which cannot be lost or found. No art can 
restore the grape its bloom. Fatniliarity 
without confidence, without regard, is de- 
structive to all that inakes women exalting 
and ennobling. It isthe first duty of a 
woman to be alady. Good-breeding is good 
sense. Bad inanners in a woman is immor- 
ality. Awkwardness may be ineradicable. 
Bashfulneas is constitutional. Ignorance of 
etiquette is the result of circumstances. All 
can be condoned and not banish men or 
women from the amenities of their kind. 
But sel f-possessed, unshrinking,and aggres- 
sive ooarseness of demeanor may be 
reckoned as a state's prison offence, and cer- 
tainly merits that mild form of restraint 
called imprisonment tor life. It isa shaine 
fer women to be lectured on their manners. 
It is a bitter shame that they need it. Do 
not be restrained. Do not have impulses 
that need restraint. Do not wish to dance 
with the prince unsought; feel differently. 
Carry yourself 
80 lofty that men will look = your re- 
ward, not at you in rebuke. The natural 
sentiment of man toward wormen is rever- 


he is obliged to account ber a being to be | 
trained in propriety. A man’s ideal is not 


wisdom; butifin grace, in tact, in senti- 
ment, in delicacy, in kindness should she 
be found wanting, he receives an inward 
burt.—GaIL HAMILTON. 

rt OS 


time head clerk to his old counsel, whose | 


leisure hours formerly on | 


| ° 
Bric-a-Brac. 


Tas Porr's Erz.—The piece ot fat inthe 
middie of a leg of mutton is called the 
ay Eye, because one of the Popes was 
so fond of that particular bit that he used 
| to have a sheep killed every day fur the 
sake of it. 
| Baap anv Movetacaz.—Prince Albert 
was the first person near the throne in Eng- 
| land who wore moustaches trom the days of 
_ King Charles IJ. to our own time, and Preal- 
, dent Grant was the first beurded President 
| Of the United States. President Lincoln 
simply wore the all-round chin whiskers. 

New Ipga in Tara.—The revolving tea 
set is new, beautiful and useful. It has « 

lass stand, the legs consisting of contorted 

ragons or other imonsters, so ” 

lain tray which is made Ww revolve. 

e hostess can sit beside the table and pour 

out a and as epee 

folds of her silken robe; a t 

= yf her jeweled fingers bringing = 
coffee, the sugar, Spoons, etc., success. ve 

within ah. 

THe Reason Wrr.—"“When we were 
soy hay Sir John Lubbock nrg 43 
“we knew that the leopard had spots, 
tiger was striped, and the lion tawny ; but 
why this was so it did not occur to us to ask, 
and if we had asked no one would bave an- 
swered. Now we see that the stripes of the 
tiger have reference to its life among the 
jungle ; the lion is sandy, like the 
desert, while the markings of the loopardire- 
seinble spots of sunshine glancing through 
the leaves.’’ 

CHIMNEYS AND FIREPLAcEs.—Chimne 
were unknown in England until the twel 
century, and even then they were made the 
subject of legislation, as windows were ata 
later day. Only one chimney was allowed 
In a manor-house, one In a religious house, 
and ove in the great hall of a caustic. In the 
days of meng VIII. no fireplace was al- 
lowed atthe University of Oxford. Indeed, 
it was not until the inning of the six. 
teenth century that the old state of things— 
a hole in the centre of the hall, the smoke 
escaping through the roof—wasaltered. An 
exainination of the chimneys in manor. 
houses will prove that they wust have been 
inserted about this period. 

Sxuvr Boxgs.—Suoff boxes in Franee 
have been sometimes usey politically. Thus 
the Bona during the banishiwnent of 
their chiefto Elba aed while plotting bis re- 
turn, filled their boxes with violet-scented 
snuff, the violet being Napoleon's distine- 
tive flower, and when offering this perfume 
would ificantly inquire, “Do you love 
this perfume?" Talleyrand argued that 
snuff-taking was essential to all great poll- 
ticians, as it gave thein tine for thought In 
answering eveware questions, while pre- 
tending only to indulge ina pinch ; or a pro- 
per inanageiment of the box enabled thein to 
adapt theinsel vos to uiany temporary neces- 
sities of diplomacy. 


Tue RotuscniL_ps.—A- curious instance 
of a change of surnames is that which oo 
ocurred In the Reuthschild fuinily, the well- 
known bankers of Europe. A century ago 
the wanderer through the J udenyasse quar- 
ters on Frankfort-on-the-Main might have 
seen the nawe of **Bauer,’’ or Peasant, at 
the entrance w the shop of a keen-eyed 
man, who made inoney-changing his baal- 
ness, and over the door the sign of a red 
shield. This man was successful, and his 
son, tollowing his footsteps in the bill-dis- 
counting, inouey-changing business,changed 
his nawe also to that of Red Shield, ( Roth- 
achild,) and from him have descended the 

ikers who have often loaned mil- 
lions to the crowned heads of Europe. 


How CuINAMEN Caton Dvucks.—The 
Chinese have a very ingenious method of 
capturing wild ducks. When they seo a 
flock they throw a number of gourds on the 
water and let them float down to the ducks. 
At first the fowls are afraid of them, but 
goon become accustomed to the strange 
visitors and swim around among them, rub- 
bing thoir bills against them and playing 
with them. The Chinainan now places a 
large gourd with holes for tho eyes and 
inouth cut in it over his head and carefully 
wades out to the ducks,and reaches his hand 
up under the water, catches them by the 
feet, and by a quick moveinent draws them 
under the water and fastens them toa girdle 
that he wears around his waist. Sometimes 
an expert will capture a dozen before they 
become frightened and leave. 


THE OLD AUSTRALIANS.—They used to 





—— 





Try.—Try popeorn for nausea. Try cran- 
berries for calarie. Try a sunbath, for | 
rheuinatisin. Try ginger ale for stomach | 
cramps. Try clam broth for a weak stom- | 
ach. Try cranberry poneggy for erysipelas. | 
Tr rgling lager beer for cure of sore | 
eo ry a wet towel to the back of the , 
neck when sleepless. Try swallowing sal- | 
iva when troubled with sour stomach. Try | 
eating fresh radishes and yellow turnips for | 
Try eating onions and horseradish | 


milk for removal of freckles, tan and but- | 
ternut stains. Try a hot dry flannel over | 
the seat of neuralgic pain and renew fre- | 


breathing the fumes of turpentine or car- 
bolic acid to relieve whooping cough. Try 
taking a nap in the afternvon if you arp go- | 
in the evening. Try a 

cloth wrung out froin cold water put about | 


| sation to Bertram as proffered friendshipand the neck at night for sore throat. Try snuf- | 


uld do fur all the mis- | fing pow 
sums , substantial money co pr AL 


dered borax up the nostrils for ca- | 
“gold in the head.”” Try an extra 
pair of outside of your shoes when 
weather. 


| over aa slow fire. 


fight in about the following fashion: When 
they caine face to face with the enemy, they 
forined in ranks five, ten, or even twenty 
and forty deep. Then all the warriors to- 
gether,grasping their weapons in their right 
hands, alternately li each leg and 
stamped upon the ground. Then, rapid as 
lightning, uttering frightful yells, with di- 
lated nvustrils eontorted features, the 
leaped upon the enetny; exchanging with 
bim all sorts of insults and insulting chal- 
lenges. After the fight was over, the 
wounded friends were removed from the 
battlefield; and the wounded ene:nies fin- 
ished with tomahawks. If they were chiefs 
they were slowly tortured by being sawn 
apart in all the most tender portions of their 
bodies with saws inade of shark's teeth 
—burning guin was then poured upon thetr 
wounds; and they wore finally burnedualive 
When this carnage was 
over, holes were dug in the ground and fires 
lit in them, then the actors in this horrible 
drama, a drama which could uot Le fully de 
scribed, shared the work of preparing the 
horrible bang uet—some quartering the bod- 
jes, while others washed the pieces in run- 
ning waters, and cast them upon the glow: 
ing embers. — — 
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AFTEB. ° 





BY NEMO. 





After the showers, the tranqall sun; 
After the snow, the emerald leaves ; 

Sliver stars when the day is dowe: 
After the harvest golden sheaves. 


After the clouds, the violet sky; 
After the tempest, the lull of waves; 
Quiet woods when the winds go by, 
After the battle, peaceful graves. 
After the knell, tho wedding bells; 
After the bud the radiant rose; 
Joyful greetings from ead farewells; 
After our weeping, sweet repose. 


After the burden, the bilssful mead; 
After the fight, the downy nest; 

After the furrow, the waking seed, 
And after the shadowy river—rest | 


PRINCE : PEASANT. 
A Story of Russian Life. 


BY MRS. W. H. HILL. 








CHAPTER V.—[conTINCUED.] 


HE keen blue eyes were looking right 
through Kemptio, but he wished to 
screen Platoti, so be lied. 

“Yes, very oa eine 

“Oh! you have heard it also, well, then, 
let me inform youall. I ain not betrothed, 
either to ny cousin Mascha or anyone else. 
Is that enough ?" 

— replied Platoff and his friend to- 

r. 
"ie was glad to have the affair pass off so 
uletly. 
se Feodora was silent, she had not yet recov- 
ered from the annoyance she felt at Car- 
lotta’s unkindness. 

Wittgenstein seemed to fee! this. 

He watched her for a moment and then 
went over and took a seat by her side. 

“Feodora, are you angry with ine?’’ he 
asked “ey. 

“No, Prince Wittgenstein. I was only 
wondering how oo pretend to be friendly 
towards one and seize the first opportunity 
they can to act radely and make one uncom- 
fortable ?"’ 

She lift_ed her soft dark eyes to his face 
with a glance of melting sweetness; and the 
blood inounted to his brow as he felt that 
the words were intended to strike home. 

“Do you mean that I have acted rudely, 
madeimoiselle?"’ 

“Why should [ mean that? Surely,mon- 
seignear, your conscience acquits you of be- 
ing unkind, especially to an infor dated 

Riere was a depth of quiet scern in those 
few words thut surpri the Prince. 

He was, of course, rather angry, but the 
girl was #) beautiful, and she was evidently 
no ordinary peasant girl, like Carlotta. 

His heart was touched by her lovely face 
and graceful figure, and be could not but 
adinire ber spirit in giving this answer to a 
Prinoe. 

*Feodora, my conscience does not acquit 
me. I have acted rudely, will you forgive 
me?"’ 

His voice was so kind, and the pleading 
look in his large blue eyes so irresistible, 
that she smiled brightly and answered at 
once, 

“Yes,indeed. You, too, must forgive me 
for speaking so boldly as i did just now.” 

They still sat beside the table, and Witt- 

tein took advantage of it to clasp Feo- 

ora's hand, unseen by tbe others, 

Platot? was unusually quiet. 

He had received rather a severe fright by 
being detected in spreading a false rey ort— 
this was rather a serious matter, and he 
wished the Prince to forget It as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Feodora thougnt this a good opportunity 
to slip the note she had wrnten into the 
Prinoe’s hand, and she did so. 

He looked up gladly, and the little hand 
received a grateful pressure, which called up 
a bright flush to her checks. 

She arose and drew near Carlotta, who 
was looking very gloomy at the turn affairs 
had taken. 

She now realized that her influence over 
the Prince was a thing of the past, and her 
quick temper was kindled. 

But she did not dare to express the anger 
ahe folt, and it burnt more flercely from 
ing concealed. 

“Carlotta, you promised to — mine about 
the fete. You are so clever, will you tell 
me what plan you have made ?" 

This was putting Carlotta'’s endurance to a 
severe test. 

But Feodora knew she would not venture 
to dispiay any ill-temper before Wittgen- 
stein, 8» she thought ft was ly the 
best opportunity she would have of arrang- 
ing this affur. 

*I have not thought of any plan yet,”’ said 
Carlotta, rather shortly. 

“I have then,"’ observed the Prince, rising 
and coming forward. ‘There are to be a 

many foreigners at Peterhoff,and Feo- 

aba)! go dressed in the latest Parisian 
fashion, and paw for a French lady. Or, let 
her go vetled to the eyes as a Tur lady. 
What do you say, little one?” 

“J should prefer peing French, so that I 
might answer if anyone addressed a re:nark 
to me, but I know not what would become 


of me ss a Turk,”’ laughed the girl. 
“And bow will you obtain Ge dress ?’’ 





of her friend Carlotta, and there array her- 
self in the borrowed plumes and attend the 
fete, trusting to good e to encage de- 


m. 
When this was arranged, Prince Constan- 
tine bid farewell to the party,and left early, 
that night. 


as he was on duty at the 
Beet emt vm Fate whe ly: 
and spent half the — in thinking of a 


plan to escape the following evening to 
meet the Prince at the summer garden. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE SUMMER GARDEN. 


HERE hung a dreamy hush over the 
beautiful summer en. 

The northern twilight was fading 

away into soft starlit night as Constantine 

up and down the lime walk waiting 

with all a lover's fond impatience for Feo- 


ra. 

She had told him, in the short note that 
replied to his ardent epistle, how difficalt it 
would be for her t0 leave home early in the 
——-? but she promised to come as soon 
as le. 
ht o'clock was chimed by the bells of 
St. Petersburg,and the silver tones lingered 


over the dew rden. 
sag las of Nicolai 


ns in the cu 

Church, slightly distur by the noise, 
fluttered out a perfect cloud for a moment, 
and then flew k to their sacred hoine, 
till the next hour would again set in motion 
the countless bells in the three hundred 
churches of the Russian capital. 

Just as the last faint echoes died away 
among the tall tree tops, a light footatep on 
the sinooth gravel caused Constantiue’s 
heart to beat fast, and, turning he had no 
difficulty in recognizing Feodora’s light, 
graceful fori advancing towards him. 

**Feodora, duschinka! How glad I am 
zon have come,"’ he exclaimed, springing 

rward to ineet her. 

‘*Thank you, nonusiegneur, I came as soon 
as I could do #o."’ 

“You are as kind and good on yen are 
beautiful, Feodora, but you must call me by 
7 name. I want no titles from those beau- 
taful lips.’* 

As he spoke, he fondly on the fair 
face, which looked surpassingly beautiful 


in the dim, uncertain light. 
She wore a black cloak, and the pure out- 


| line of her face, with its marble skin, and 


exquisite features, was framed in a kerchief 
of crimson silk, which she had tied care- 
lesaly about her head. 

Feodora’s beauty was so great that it mat- 
tered‘little what she wore, and her simple 
peasant’s dress secmed to borrow elegance 
from her noble forin. 

They had never met before, except when 
other eyes had watched every look, other 
ears heard every word; but now when they 
were alone,the shyness of perfect love caine 
over Wittgenstein, and fettered his tongue. 

He longed w clasp Feodora to his heart— 
that young, strong heart,beating wildly un- 
der the influence of first love—to tell her 
how her beauty had won him, but he dared 
not, 

They strolled up and down the long broad 
walk, under the grand old limes, and did 
not leave this inost retired part of the gar- 
den to mix with the crowds of pleasure- 
seekers in the more frequented walks. 

The moon came out and broke through 
the foliage, throwing down wide bars of 

ure white radiance, which brightened the 

utiful face of Feodora into angelic love- 
linesa, and Constantine gazed on that face, 
till his heart bade him speak the thoughts 
that stirred ic. 

“Feodora, do you love me? Tell me, 
dearest."’ 

He took her hand in his, and waited with 
the greatest iinpatience for her reply. 

She did not 5 

“My darling! Will you not give ine one 
word? Feodora, must I leave you? Bid 
me go!l—You cannot love me.” 

Again he paused, and again she was si- 
lent, her eyes cast down, the long black 
lashes sweeping the sinooth, © cheeks. 

They still walked on, half-mechanically, 
and, pe ~~ hg oe his answer, 
they passed into the clear, bright moonlight 
which lay on the dewy path. 7 's 

Then Feodora raised her e dark eyes 
to the eager, passionate face of her lover. 

That face was very pale, the bruws knit, 
and the lips tremulous with the excess of 
e:motion—the strong, wild love that mastered 
the haughty heart and humbled the proud 
spirit in the very dust. 

What were her feelings on reading there 
so plainly ber power for good or evil over 
this man ? 

Triumph ! that she a peasant girl,could so 
move a Prince. 

This man who walked beside her, who 
clasped her hand in his, was of the best 
blood in Russia. 

His word was law with hundreds of be- 
“os well-bora as herself, yet she could 

bim. 


Aye! and she would ! 

He was silent now, and only by his plead- 
rye Oy sought the answer his ached 
to 


Feodora’s next thought was, how would 
ahe reply ? 

W hat answer would be best ? 

It was a moment of painful suspense to 
thein both, for the girl feared to reply has- 
tily, lest she would mar the glorious pros- 


she now saw opening u ‘ore her. 
Yea, one bold stroke would ate mar 
her future. 


“Monseigneur, how can I answer you? 
You we ® prince, Tam a peasant. [I love 

The last words were inaudible, fir Con 
@antine no he 





‘| longed for 





He poured forth words of the most ardent 
love, calling her by every endearing title 
that he could think of. 

His protestations fell on her ears like the 
sound of music. 

They pleased her,not because she attached 
any meaning to each word, each loving 
naine #8 Ly fond afiection. 

She never once thought of this, she only 
felt that this inan loved her, and she only 
feared her own ability to make the most of 
his love. 

“Feodora, my own, my sweet, say those 
words n— dear words. My dar- 
ling, look up; let me see the beautiful eyes 
that have stolen away my poor heart. Smile 
my own love; kiss me and say that you 


luve me.” 
She looked up at his biddi she did 
smile that witthing smile which won all 


hearts, but she did not speak. 

He bowed his lofty head,his lips met hers 
in along, passionate kiss. 

In that embrace his soul seemed lifted up 
from this dull earth. 

His was a noble heart, and it had never 
been touched before by love. 

““My darling! my darling!’ he murmured 
so softly, so fondly, that even the cold heart 
of the beautiful being he held in bis arms 
was touched, and she thought calmly that 
sone future — | she would grow to love 
hiin as he loved her,—but not yet ! 

She could not play this game unless her 
hand was steady, ler brain clear, 

“You must tell me, Feodora, what Car- 
lotta meant last night when she spoke of 
some lover? I cannot have a rival Feodora; 
I could not. You must tell Octave that you 
have ceased to care for him. Feodora, did 
you ever love him as you love me?” 

“No, I never lov him!’ returned the 
girl, earnestly. ‘Coine, let us find a seat, 
and I will tellizgyou mygwretched story. Oh! 
Constantine, when you hear it, you will de- 
spise me—you cannot help despising me!’’ 

These words seemed wrong from her 
reluctantly, and her cheek flushed with 
shame. 

“My own, tell me all—conceal nothing. 
Despisetyou? Ah! love, do not say such 
unkind words.’’: 

He raised the little hand to his lips, and 
led her toa seat where the evening breeze 
came laden with perfume from the magnifi- 
cent flower-garden. : 

He his arm tenderly around the 
slender form, and drew her head down on 
his shoulder. 

She told him her story, concealing noth- 
ing, and dwelling on her dislike of Alexis, 
and intense repugnance to the match. 

“IT will die before I will marry him, but 
how can I escape ?”’ 

“You shall not marry him, darling; yet 
wait, give me time to think—when does this 
wedding take place ?”’ 

“In less than three weeks! Oh! what 
shall Ido? I could only get away to-night 
by saying I going to invite Carlottado 
the evening before the marriage.”’ 

“What party, love ?”’ 

“Oh! I forgot, you do not know our cus- 
tons. Every bride gives a party to all her 
young friends a few nights before she is 
married. It is a national cusgom, and my 
father is such a thorough Russian that he 
loves to keep up all those old-time cus- 
toms.,”’ 

Wittgenstein was silent for some time af- 
ter hearing Ieodora’s story.’ 

He longed to ask her to leave all these 
people she disliked so much, and let him 
take care of her always, but he feared to 
— too soon, for there was something no- 
‘ble in this girl’s look that cowed him. 

She spoke of her wother asan Italian lady 
of good family, and when he did speak he 
referred to this, 

“Feodora mia, what was your motier’s 
naime?’’ 

**Enrichetta Rossi. She is of good Italian 
fainily,but they were very poor,so she mar- 
ried beneath her. My uncle is a music 
teacher in Rome, and he often visits St. Pe- 
tersburg. He is here at present.”’ 

The Prince wag silent again. 

He dared not speak of marriage, and yet, 
how could he save her from this alliance 
with a peasant, unless he spoke of some 
other prospect for her? 

He wished with all his heart that Feodora 
was his equal in rank, for he loved her with 
a strong, overimastering passion, and he felt 
that she was too prond w retura apy love 
that was not honorable. 

Wittgenstein was an only son, and the 
head of his family, his father being dead 
about six months before. 

_ His mother had left St. Petersburg to re- 
side on her estate in the province of I wer. 

So the Prince was left alone in the capital, 
at the age of twenty-two, with a large fortune, 
a handsome face, and high rank, to procure 
him a triends of the Octave Platoff stamp. 

Feodora was aware of the circumstances 
of Prince Wittgenstein, and hoped, by ap- 
pealing strongly to his affection for her, to 
win from him an offer of marriage, and 
eve her head, steady as it was, grew giddy 
when she thought of the desperate game she 
was playing. 

If her purpose became known would not 
soine of Wittgenstein’s powerful friends find 
a guiet way of ng rid ot Ler ? 

AMlost assuredly they would. 

And, besides, she dreaded Platoff’s anger. 
4 could she keep the secret trom 

m 

Her time, too, was so fearfully short! 

“The ball on Tuesday will be magnifi- 
cent,”’ she said, after a iong silence. 

ag a started. 

e been lost in thought, but he 
smiled tenderly dow 

soa y n on the beautiful up- 

“Yes, Feodora, and you have promised to 













I will be in attendance 
Bae tae cram anes onthe Emperor 
then, my love, we will stroll together 






I 


i 


through the lovely grounds and 
and make some for s future speck 
er, for F my life, I cannot 


without you.”’ 

. She cast down her eyes,lest he should 

= bright, triumphant look that 

ere. 

ew pe sure that the was al 

within her eager grasp, she was 

mined to seize it. 

Just at this pempawen } fea Feodora 

hoped the Prince would say the words 

longed to hear—words proclaiming that 

should be a Princess instead of a 

a bells, with silver accents, rang out 
our. 

“Ten o’clock! Oh! I must go,”’ she 
starting up from the en arm 
strove gently to detain her. 

- “$0 soon, Feodora mia?"’ he said, fondly, 
nts if I do not go at once my father 
to call at Carlotta’s, 
then I will be found out.” 
“That is true. I will walk home with 
you.” 
“No, you must only come part of the 


ay. 
*] will go all the way. It is not safe for 
you to walk alone at this hour, or indeed 
at any hour. You forget, my darling, how 


beautiful you are.”’ 
Feodora consented, though she trembled, 


fl is 5 


re 


fl 


off, or her father. 

They reached the house in safety, and the 
Prince lingered in the court to press a pas. 
sionate kiss on her po 
‘“‘Feodora, must I live without a sight of 
you until Tuesday ?”’ 

**Yes, and perhaps I shall not succeed in 
getting away then.” 

“Yes, yes, you must, my darling. Do 
not, for heaven’s sake, disappoint me, or 
I shall go mad. Do you love ine,my pretty 
angel ?’ ; 

‘*Yes, my dear friend.” 

With these words they parted. 

Feodora ascending the staircase,and Witt 
genstein passing into the street. ° 

Feodora went at once to her own apart 
= to sonore her — poe 

he wasin « perfect fever of ex 
and could scarcely calm herself sufficiently 
to enter the room, and speak to her father 
and uncle as usual. 

They were sleepy, however, and did no 
observe the flushed cheeks, and sparkling 
eyes. 

The room, too, was dimly lighted,the 
lamp rae | the one that burnt ators the 
picture of St. Olga. 

Feodora sat near it. 

She fancied that the rather gloomy-looking 
face siniled« blessing on her, and sbe fp 
wardly resolved to purchase a flask of per- 
fuined oil to burn before the saint, with ber 
yraey es A present, which he received a few 
days betore, and not a bright ribbon, asshe 
had previously intended. 





CHAPTER VII. 
ALEXIS. 


T is Monday morning, and the large low 
| building of M. Vopugaguff Raschtachiks, 

wsod-carver, is full of busy workmen. 

This is the largest establisiment of the 
kind in St. Petersburg, and,some — 
had been honored by a visit from 
highness, Czar Nicholas himself, and the 
pro stater poanontes by bin with a ll 
in of merit,in token of ro ro 
his skill. yal app 

In this work-room blocks of lime-wood 
assume, with marvellous rapidity, forms of 
rarest beauty, under the fingers of thow 
quiet, honest Russian wood-cutters, who ai 
at their work, scarcely speaking five words 
the whole ofthe day. ~ 

Here arelon lands of grape leaves, ® 
page een A adler, that ond teas like 
ing them in search of fruit. 

here, a wreath of roses, only laoking 
odor, and here a little statuette of Undine# 
perfect as the original was supposed to 
face and form. 

These beautiful objects are designed ff 
high places, some go to adorn the 
God, some to deck the palace of the Caaf 

There is furniture for the Grand Dubé 
here, and altar-pieces for country obspes 
against the wall. 

Each workman sat at alittle table covered 
with tiny chisels, knives, and hammers; 
drawing of whatever object he is carving 

inned on the wall before him, me 

lock of fine white wood in his hands, i004 
ng, carving, and _ polishing, all the bore 
nd brough, scarcely raising his eye 

S$ work. ; 

* Alexis Paulowitsch is one of M. Vop? 
guff’s most skilled workmen. wi 

He sits at his table, busy with chisel #% 
hammer, converting a shapeless | on 
wood into a figure o Diana,ordered by 


ain bassador. 
When Alexis is at work he n° Joug* 
looks stupid. 


His face is full of intelligence, wi 
dark eyes glow with pleasure ™ ol 
dess, with head erect, wide-open orn 
nostrils dilated, aiming an arrow, 8 
ner Well done, Alexis! d 

“Well done, Alexis !’’ 

Mve a rae If. yes = 
. Vo u inself. , ed 
He E standing behind the vara f 

bench, and thus expresses bis 

proval. 

“Thank you, my master roplit 

man, and his face colors oat 

a br who is not proad of bon 


“ is well done—you carve 
every any. I on proud of 
Alexia, You deserve to get 0m Be 

you 











and turned pale at thought of meeting Plat. 


—_- 
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Prince © Sookie and we must 

contrive to please him. 

With these words, Vopugaguff passed 
over to the next bench. 

The master of Alexis wasa genuiue Rus- 
sian, long-bearded, and  light-haired, 
wearin his caftan exactly an the 
Mongols tau ht the Rassians to wear them, 
five hundred years before. 

Alexis had won his heart by his steady 

xi conduct and sober habits. 

Many of these workmen were serfs of the 
soil, who required such large suins paid 
yearly, a8 abrock, that the poor creatures 
had scarcely enough left of their hard-earned 
money to pay for food and clothing. 

Many of their noble masters lived in the 

st splendor on the sums so obtained. 

The serfs prefer to work hard in St. Pe- 
tersburg, and ro to their rapacious 
masters, rather than live on the estates and 
be under the hands of a brutal steward or 
overseer. 

Still they have no chance of ever being 
anything but serfs to the end of their days, 
and the more wages they get, the more 
aLrock their masters will demand, so they 
have no encourageinent to become better 
workinen. 

These poor creatures have no pleasures 
such as workmen in other lands take a de- 
light in. 

hey cannot read, there are no places of 
ainusement open for such as them, so they 
meet ther at the tea-shops to drink tea,of 
which all Russians are passionately fond, 
tell stories, and talk over their frien 

Soinetimes ale takes the place of tea, and 
sometimes brandy. 

When Russians are in a state of intoxica- 
tion they never quarrel, as Germans, Eng- 
lish, and, indeed,almost every other nation- 
ality does. 

On the contrary,they become more kindly 
disposed toward each other, kiss and hug 
their greatest enemies, and talk together in 
the most affectionate way. 

Indeed, these scenes are often amusing in 
the extreme. 

Alexis never took part in these scenes of 
dubious entertainment. 

He was always at his work in good time, 
and, when the toils of the day were over, 
he would indulge in asingle cup of tea to 
wash the dust of the workshop out of his 
throat, and then proceed to his home, where 
he was welcomed by an aged mother and 
two sisters, who loved him fondly,as he de- 
served to be loved, for he was a dutiful son 
and loving brother. 

The day passed rapid] eenarene working 
well, for the following three days were gala 
days to all St. Petersburg. 

At seven o'clock a loud bell rang, and, 
though its notes were none of the sweetest, 
its sound was always weloome, for it an- 
nounced that the day’s work was over, and 
each tired one was free to lay down hammer 
and chisel,and leave the close,stifling work- 
room, to seek the cool fresh air outside. 

Alexis threw down his hammer, and rose 
from his seat. 

Diana was almost coinpleted, and he be- 
stowed a loving glance on her as he turned 
away,for he would not see her again till the 
three days of festival were over. 

_ Never o- did his eyes behold his unfin- 
ished work. 

“Come on, Alexis; who are you thinking 
ot ?”’ cried one of his comrades. 

He left the dull old building slowly, and, 
if he had yy to analyze his teelings, 
would have found his heart filled witha 
vague regret, a strange, undefined feeling of 
sorrow. 

He passed out of the huge doorway, and 
stood for a moment watching the broad 
Neva, glancing in the rosy summer sunset. 

His companions were down the street and 
had alinost reached their tea-shop. 

Alexis telt thirsty, so he followed the 
stream. 

The tea-shop was a long room the floor 
covered with matting, imported, like the 
fragrant herb, from the celestial Empire. 
A long counter run up each side of the 
room ; it was covered with small tumblers, 
dishes containing cut lemons,and in others, 
luinps of clear beet-root sugar in hard 
oa about an inch square, while every 

ere and there a steaming copper Saimover 
supplied the tea. 

n no other land is tea drank in such per- 
fection as in Russia; the herb ocoines from 
China as pure as when it is in the field, and 
1s drawn in large copper kettles, or, as they 
are called in Russia, Samovers. 

It is poured out in sinall tumblers, and is 
clear and almost colorless, but the flavor is 
Caquiatte, and it warms the blood like old 

ine. 

The Russians drink it with a thin slice of 
lemon floating on the top, and hold a piece 
< sugar in the hand, taking a bite now and 

en. 

Alexis took his soli glass of tea and 
left the shop; he walked slowly home, 
through the noisy streets filled with 
ple hurrying to and tro, and the odd feel- 
ing of depression, strengthened and deep- 
ened into melancholy, and foreboding of 
coming evil. 

He reached home, and found his mother 
preparing supper. She was an aged woman, 

ut still sinart and upright, her dark eves 
were quick and sharp. Of his mother, Al- 
exis had inherited his dark skin and raven 
hair, the old woman being evidently of 
Kalmuck blood. 

When supper was over, Alexis washed 
his face, brushed his thick black hair, and 
belted his caftan more tightly round his 
waist; these preparations over, he kissed 
his mother, and merely saying, “I am go- 
e ~ Feodora,”’ left the house. 

eodora sat alone in her neat living room; 
she had just cleared away the supper, and 
brushed up the floor. A small fire burnt 
in the large earthenware stove, and the 


did not feel unpleasant on this 


light, and the } silver that 

by its bright chains betore St. Olga; Feo 

dora was sewing, and singing softiy to her- 

self. She looked up brightly as Alexis en- 

tered, and kindly bade him good evening. 
“Good evening, Feodora. What are you 


buy chouse” 
‘ ! nothing much,” replied the girl, 
y. 


h 
| careless! 


The giri blushed deeply, but did not ans- 


wer. few minutes r, Ca n Cazlett 
and Guido Rossi soon hattasitioean aod the 
easantly away. 


ber hand, and she siniled 
bade him good night, expressing a hope 
that the morrow would prove fine, and that 
he would enjoy it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PETERHOFF, AND REGAL SPLENDOR. 


ETERHOFF, the summer residence of 
the = fainily, isa village four- 
teen miles from St. Petersburg, on the 

— of Kem Gulf of Finland. 

e yal residence is a noble ace 
erected by Peter the Great, and Bae 
and modernized by each succeeding Ein- 
peror and Empress. 

It is built on a lofty terrace, which ap 
a mountain in comparison with the Tovel 
plains on every side. Below the palace lies 
a park, so vast in its proportions that one 
can ride a league without passing twice 
through the same avenue. This park term- 
inates in the sea, on whose bosom lie a fleet 
of ships, riding at anchor. 

The village is built in a long line, with a 
wide street running between the rows of 
neat little white houses, in tront of which 
tall lime trees stand sentry, a tree {before 
each house, supplying a pleasant shade; 
and here, when the working hours are over 
the people gather to smoke and chat, the 
wise-tooking men, with their long beards 
and blue caftans, and the quiet women, 
who have rarely any beauty to boast of, for, 
us arule, Russian men are as hanasome as 
Russian wornen are plain. 

Peterhoff swarms with soldiers; the park 
is full of them, the village crowded with 
them, they are everywhere. 

On the numerous flights of stone steps, 
leading up tothe Imperial Palace, grou 
of officers are lounging, their uniforms glit- 
tering in thé sunshine, their swords and 
spurs clanking as they move. 

Cossacks, with their blue coats and long 
spears; C ians, whose magnificent 
dress and ancient arms recall the days of 
chivalry; their burnished helmets, with 
vails of steel links falling over the neck, 
their shirts of chain-armor, and the plate- 
arinor on their legs, and on their horses, 
standing near ready to be mounted, pre- 
sent a picture of ancient knights of high re- 
nown, ready for the tournament. 

The soldiers in the red coats are those of 
the Chevalier Guard, the Empress’ own 
regiment; those in dark blue, the Guard 
of the heir-apparant, the Czarowitz Alex- 
ander. 

Among the officers of the Chevalier 
Guard, stood Prince Wittgenstein and 
Count Platoff, their blue uniforms, with the 
golden double-headed eagle, showing that 
they belonged tothe Imperial troops, and 
had the honor of attending the Emperor 
himself. 

Wittgenstein leant on the heavy stone 
balustrade, his eyes fixed on the broad 
avenue, which, though the hour was early, 
already swarmed with pedestrians coming 
to pay homage to the Czar. 


p another avenue filed the ae of 
the grandees, gorgeous with the bright liv- 


eries of their servants, and their own splen- 
did raiment. 

The whole spectacle was grand and strik- 
ing, and, from the door-way of the palace, 
caine floating out the sound of martial mu- 
sic. 

On the gulf, pleasure boats, laden with 
people of every rank, dressed in holiday 

rb, added to the guiety ef the scene ; these 
Boats landed their occupants at « granite 
quary, and they followed the streain up to 
the palace, and into the vast apartment 
where the Imperial tamily stood w receive 
then. 

In all this crowd their appeared no con- 
fusion; soldiers on every side lined the 
way through the shady alleys of the park, 
up the staircases, through the broad ocorri- 
dor, into the presence of Royalty, and out 
again through another hall, another door- 
way, down another broad flight of stairs, on 
which lounged another group of haughty 
officers, in gorgeous uniforms, 80 like the 
other up, and still not the same ; out 
again into the cool green k and im- 
mense flower garden, which felt so pleasant 
after all this giare and bastle. 

The crowd was a silent one, respectful ad- 
miration being the feeling of every heart 
and the expression on every face. They 
sat on the seats beside the fountains, plash- 
ing in their marble basins in the morning 
sunshine; and quietly watched the ever- 
varying scene, the gay panoraina of human 
beings, and listened to the swell of the imu- 
sic cu(ning through the perfuined air, with 
calm faces. 

They said little, but their hearts were full 
ot pride, for was not this their Emperor ? 
Were not these soldiers theirs ? 

“There they go! trooping up, like the 
brutes, to the ark,’’ said Count Platoff, with 
an ugly sneer on his thin lips. 

“I see no resemblance to the brute crea- 
tion in those quiet, well-dressed and well- 
nstein, 


~ 





behaved e,”’ returned Wi 
playing aloe tee tassels of his pean 





en 


“Indeed! You are no doubt lost in ad- 
misusian of thelr beauty aad eleyact maan- 


“Well, 1 confees Iam not. are all 
alike; ev woman I have seen ia 
u ; and I would not mind that so much 


i y were not so infernally alike. 

“Flat noses and high cheek-bonen cease 
to charm when one has seen eight or nine 
hundred of them. 

“How ill the Em must feel by this 
time. > oa ; she is nervous at 
Some ae ~~ ty will have bad 
reams a year, an ust comm 
to recover when she will we it ~ 

n.”’ 

w in la at the 
his fPided, ond, amet went 
hespers” daughters) geod heavens! Wity 
eepers’ rs; vens 
have we no variety in our breed of sbop- 


—- 
“One would think they came to the world 


in a soft state, and were put into the same 
— as every other common person in 


“Why does not some philanthropist invent 
some plan for improving. the appearance of 


the 
, you bave travelled, 


“I say, W 
can't you make a ? We could 


itup on parchinent, and lay it before 
“=. 
“Ab! here comes a girl, or woman, who 


Ey 


is not quite so revolting as the rest. No, by 
St. Poter, she in rather good-lvo °° 
“I don’t mind the the la 


dies, but I must say Iain tired standing 
here in the sun. I wish it was three o'clock, 
for thea lam done with it,” said Wittgen- 
ste'n. 

“Are you? Iam not till five. Of course 
there is short respite in the middle of the 
day, when the animals teed in the Royal 
pavillion. 

“I wish they were not too cowardly to 
get drunk, for some of thein would be 
packed off to Siberia, and would not be here 
- afflict us, in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three."’ 

‘‘Perhaps we won't be here to afflict them 
next year,” said Wittgenstein, “There is 
talk of war with England, and {f wo go to 
the Crimea, we may not retarn.” 

“Pshaw! What stuff; as to war, there is 
no such luck, and if you are afraid 
throw up your commission.’ 


“A 1” repeated W in, scorn- 
fally. “Do you mean to leoule mo?” bis 
handsome face was flushed indignantly, as 
he faced round on the speaker of the inso- 


lent words. 
Platoff was no coward, and he no more 


feared Wittgenstein than he had feared 
Gustave I fe, or any of the other 
friends who perished by his hand; but 


the rank of this young man was his safe- 
guard. Bully, and noted duellist as Pla- 
toff was, he dared not openly harm the 
Prince. 

“Insult you? of course not, my boy; but 
I like to see you jump, and those big eyes 
of yours fi with rage, you young fire- 
eater.’’ 


He —— the Prince's shoulder as he 
spoke, and smiled with his lipsgbut there 
was no simile in the hard, cold eyes, but a 
look that said plainly, “Oh! If I could fly 
on you, and tear your heart out. Bat I dare 
not!’’ 

Feodora rose early on the morning of the 
fete, and prepared the breaktast. She fan- 
cied that the reproachful eyes of St. Ol 
followed her as she went about her wor 
aud she took down the silver lamp an 
brightened it, before replenishing the per- 
fumed oil. 

In every Russian house, however hum- 
ble, there hangs a picture of some saint, 
and before that picture, if the poverty of the 
householders does not prevent it, a lainp or 
taper burns day and night. 

yhen the Samover was steaining, andthe 
rusks nicely browned, Feodora went to ber 
father’s door, and tapped. 

“What is it?” inquired the sleepy voice 
of the sailor. 

‘Breakfast is ready, and I feel very ill. I 
am going to lie down,” replied his daugh- 
ter. 

“Ill? Bless my soul. What do you 
mean by getting ill on this morning, of e!! 
mornings in the year?’’ 

“T arn very ill,”’ replied the gir), ‘‘too ill 
to attend the fete; but do not mind, iny fa 
ther, get up, eat your breakfast, and ; 

le will wonder if you are not there.” 

“That's true, but how can I go and leave 
you alone in the house, if you are ill?" 

“Oh! I will liedown and sleep. I will 
be all right by tomorrow. I ain going 
away now. The table is set,’’ So saying, 
she passed on to her uncle's door. 

“Uncle Guido, are you up?” 

**Yes, Feodora, what is it ?”’ 

**May I coine in?” 

“ Yes.’’ 

She opened the door. Guido sat by the 
window, which was wide open, with a book 
on his knee. 

He looked up, surprised at this early 
visit, but Feodora, after carefuly shutting 
the door, drew near. 

She knelt down by her uncle, and laid 
her c.asped hands on the book, looking up 
into his face appealingly as she did so, 

“Uncle Guido, you love me, do you not?” 
she said, softly. 

He drew her towards him, and kissed 
the pure brow, fondly. 

**You know I love you, Feordora mia, do 
you not?” 

“Well, my uncle, if you love me, if you 
care to save ine three days of misery, hel 
me tostay away froin this wretched fete. 
shall go mad if you do not.” 

Guido did not speak for a moment, but he 
again kissed the white forehead, and Feo- 
dora felt sure of his assistance. 

She bowed her head on her hands, and 





not looked up and tried to smile, but 
the effort-was vain ; she had controlled her 
Py, ty now that she gave way to 
tears fell faster and taster. 
Notin gentle drops which soothe; but 


fiercely, pmesionately, hot dro that blis- 
sound das Guunetnaiaein, while véclont cobs 


tuil of alarm; be knew the 
ri’s natare, and he feared that if she did 


a . 
B\“Feodors to me; will you not 

the unde who loves so, what has 
troubled bis litsie white dove ?"’ 

He bent over her and tried to soothe her, 
but in vain. She wept still more passion- 
ately at each kind word, each endearing 
1 


mame. ' 

At length the storm was over, and Feo- 
dora rose to ber feet: palé and exhausted, 
but calin and quiet, save when a sob shook 
MGuldo regarded ber with 

a anxious eyes, 
he had ceased te understand this awenap 
way ward nicce. 

“You will tell my father that 1 am ill 
Uncle Guido. Iam not, you know, but t 
wish to stay at home these three days. I 
want to think, to make up my inind.” 

“Foodora, are you sure you have no other 

OF 

“Yea, what reason could I bave? Ob! 
you are a of Count Platoff; he is at 
Peterhoff; so if I wished to see hiin, I 
would go there. Go, with the others, and 
if he is. not there you can return.” 

She inet bis fixed gaze firinly, and not 
one trace of color, suffused those pale 
cheeka. 

Guido was completely deceived. He 
drew her towards him and kissed her fond- 
ly. “TI will do as you bid me, Feodora 
know I can trust you.” 

“And now, my uncle, 1 will go to my 
room. Thank you for your kindness to me 
I know not what would beooine of me witb- 
OR 08 

hen Alexis arrived he was deeply dis- 
appointed to find that his betruthed was in- 
vinible, and that she did not intend to ac- 
oomeny then. 

At first he wished to remain in St. Peters- 
burg also, but Captain Cazlett over-ruled 
this idea. Itwas the duty of all Russians 
to go, aad go they must, so there was an 
end of it. 

Alexis had such a veneration for the 
worthy Captain that he never dreamt of 
disputing any point with him, so they all 
left the house together, though Alexis car- 
ried a heavy heart with him, and “pm 
but a hol expression on his hon 
straightforward face. 

They drove to Peterhoff, passed through 
the rk, and up the stairs, and there, 
standing with a nutnber of other officers, 
stood Platoff. He favored the Italian with a 
haughty stare,and sneered at him as be 
passed, but this did not trouble Guido. 

He only felt joy that Feodora bad not de- 
celved him, and self-reproach that he bad 
doubted her. 

On they went, ushered by soldiers and 
footinen in liveries that fairly dazzled the 
beholder, on through the vast hall, with its 
mncsais floor and stained glass windows; 
through which the light fellin a thousan 
veale ocolorsto the room where Nicholas, 
the Czar, ‘The God of the North,” stood on 
a dais covered with crimson velvet, behind 
him a curtain of the same rich tmaterial. 
fringed with gold, and embroidered with 
the Royal arms, the Imperial, double- 
healed eagle. 

Nicholas Romanoff E:mperor of all the 
Russias, wasa inan of noble figure, tall and 
well made, his face was singularly hand- 
soins, and his eyes soft and melancholy ; 
yet there was soinething in that face that 
awed the nation he ruled. The Emperor's 

le was Grecian, the forehead high and 

road, but slightly receding; the nose 

straight, and perfectly formed ; the mouth 
tinely cut, the face a perfect oval. 

His carriage was imposing, his air oom- 
manding, and his voice, though sweetly- 
toned, imperious, 

The Emperor wore a inagnificent scarlet 
uniform; the sleeves covered with gold 
embroidery to the elbows, while on his bo- 
som glittered orders and stars innuinerable 
and and chains of gold crossed and re- 
et oe broad chest, and covered as 
proud and bold a heart as ever beat, oven in 
the breast of a Czar. 

The Empress of Russia was an elegant 
lady, but the first fecling she inspired was 
pity! She was so slight, so fragile, and her 
soft blue eyes wold of deep sutlering, sup- 
ported with angelic calinness. 

A nervous convulsion at times slightly 
agitated her face; she had never recovered 
the shock to her nervous system received 
on the day of her accession to the throne. 

U pon that day rebellion broke out among 
the guards. 

An absurd falsehood was the instrument 
used by conspirators to incite the army to 
this outbreak. 

They spread a report atnong the soldiers 
that Nicholas had usarped the crown of his 
brother Constantine, who was, they said, 
on his way w St. Petersburg. 

The soidiers, believing the Einperor to be 
a usuper, rose en masse against biin. The 
Einperor was informed of the state of af- 
fairs. 


ied by his wife, into 


He went, accom 
and there prayed tor 


their private 
aid from on Hig 
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looked right and left on the flushed, tnfur- | 
ated soldiers, and his form seemed to dilate, 
togne more commanding as he gased. } 
r times did one of the rators | 
approach to assassinate him as he on his 
horse, and four times did his courage fail 

m. 

He could not touch this monarch who had | 
faced death, without growing pale or flinch- | 
ing. 

“Back! To your ranks, soldiers!” That | 
was all he said; the noble face, the grand, 
bold os that shone from the flashing | 
eyen, did the rest. | 

They obeyed, and the next order was, | 
“On your kuees!"' And there, where he 
had come to meet his death, did Nicholas 
Romanoff offer thanks t» God for his deliv- 
erance. ' 

When they rose from their knees, be 
asked their reason for thus rebelling neat 
their lawful sovoreign, and when he heard 
it, told them the true story—Constantine 
had refused the crown. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Only a Boy. 


BY J. H. LUDIAW. 











and dire trouble in Ashtown, knitting 
a snowy “sen nide.”’ 

She was not accustomed to trouble, al- 
though ten vears a widow. 

Mr. La Rue, many years older than her- 
selt, had given and received a calin, quiet 
affection, and when he died, leaving her 
a widow at forty-five, had bestowed upon 
her his ample fortune, uncontrolled by con- 
ditions. 

Two beautiful children were butan added | 
mae in Imogene La Rue'’s wedded 
ife. 


Mz LA RUE was in sore perplexity 





They were healthy, loving darlings, who 
gave her no anxictios and many pleasures, 

But on this snowy January day, Mrs. La 
Rue having seen the children well wrapped 
up, and started for school, and Miss Leonie 
Castleinaine, ber cousin and guest, at the 
piano in the drawing-rootn, practising a new 
fantasia, bad gone to her own private sitting 
rvown, for a quict hour of troubled thought. 

“Where is Fred ?"' Miss Castleinaine 
inquired, opening her glorious eyes a little 
wider at the decided snap in her cousin's 


reply. 
‘He has gone over to Mra, Grant's for 
me."’ 

Now it was Miss Castlemaine and Fred 
who were rn Mrs. La Rue almost be- 
yond that dear little woman's power of en- 
durance. 

Twice she had ventured to hint to Leonie 
that she was going too far in her coquetting 
with Fred. 

Twice that lady's silvery langh had pre- 
ceded the answer: 

“Nonsense, Imogene, Fred is only a 
bo i, 

ell, he was only a boy, just nineteen—a 
precocious, sensitive boy, with an inherited 
tendency to heart disease. 

Iie was John La Rue's nephew, the son of 
his only brother,orphaned while very young, 
and heir to property his uncle had carefully 
nursed for him until it was a handsome 
sum, and which,if Fred died before he came 
of age, would fall to Mrs. La Rue's John 
and Tmogene. 

It waa this fact that had made Mrs. La 
Rae alinost morbid in her care of Frederick 
La Rue froin the time when he came to his 
uncle's, a big-eyed, pale-faced boy, frail and 
scnsitive, and needing fur more care than 
her own rosy, healthy children, 

“If the money would not oome to my 
children,’ Mra. La Rue thought, “it would 
pot be sx» dreadful; but the idea that they 
will be richer if red dies inakes ine alimoat 
crazy. WhatcanI do? I cannot send him 
away—he is too weak; and Leonie never 
hints at shortening her visit. What can I 
do?" 

Travel over the ground as her thoughts 
would, they had come back always to the 
maine refrain: 

“What can I do?" 

Leonie Castleinaine was Mrs. La Rue's 
first cousin, and a belle. 

No one had ever disputed ber claim to the 
latter tit'e. 

She was to inake a dazzling marriage; that 
was understood, 

Nothing less than a nobleman could win 
such charms; but the noblemen did not 
orowd about her. 

Somehow the artificial in her manner was 
too apparent. 

There was too inuch of the dramatic in 
her perfect bow; her sweet voice was too 
well modulated; her attitudes too well 


Seasons in London, Brighton, and wher- 
ever the best society flocked, had drained 
the maternal purse, and Mrs. Castlemaine 
had said, with pathos: 

“We have been living on our capital for 
two years, Leonie, and you are nearly 
twenty-seven. I alinost wish you had ac 
cepted Mr. Dolman.” 

And Leonie had replied ; 

“Mr. Dolinan did not give me an oppor- 
tunity.”’ 

“But what are wé to do this winter ?"’ in- 

vired Mrs. Castlemaine. 

“I'll tell you! I'll make Cousin Imogene 
avisit. There is oe society at Ashtown, 
and at any rate will save my expense | 
towards a summer at Scarborc " 

So, self-invited, this eous butterfly of 
fashion had fluttered into Mrs. La Rue's 
quiet home. 

Fred was there, invalided by a course of 


hard study at coll 
Now Gittion, Ges the bread of life to 





ore 


anerin cess Doers | 


LS 


Leonte Castlemaine, and the tall i 


threw his adiniration into his voice 

in greeting her, was a handsome, refined 
man. 

His eyes were an Deauttful as her own, with 
this difference,that their expression was dic- 
tated oy his heart, while bers merely obeyed 
her will. 

It was natural and altogether proper that 
Frederick La Kue should place himself at 
the service of his aunt's guest and cousin. 

He was her escort to the inild dinsi pations 
of Ashtown; drove her in his aunt’s pony 


carriage whenever a inild day tem her | 


out; practiced duets with her, the piano ac- 
oom pan ying his violin; listened to 
nificent voice in song; and, not gradually, 


| but at once and for his life, loved her as 
|only such a passionate, sensitive tempera- 


ment oan love. 
Even Mrs. La Rue, watching in fear, did 
not realize the extent of the mischief «dione. 
She saw Fred's infatuation, but seeing, as 
only a woinan could see, through Miss Cas- 


| tlemaine’s many «ffectations, did nut see 


that every weil-assuined grace and charm 
were rea) to poor Fred. 

How oould he know that the voice lowered 
t such exquisite tenderness for hin was as 
well trained for flirtation as for song ? 

He never suspected tiat the beautiful eyes 
that drooped under his ardent gaze 1 
P that shy drop of the snowy lids 
with dozens of lovers. 

Sometimes he laughed, sometimes he 
grew indignant over his aunt's well-ineant 
cautions. 

W hat if Leonie was a little older than him- 
scl{? 

Love did not pause to count years! 

What if Leonie had been in seviety for 
many seasons? 

She bad come heart-whole out of that 
fiery ordeal, to find rest and peace in a life 
of refined quict. 

For Leonie could be #0 sentimental 
that no one, least of all poor, infatuated 
Fre4, would divine that she was yawning 
behind her fan. 

“A hoine of peace and love !"’ 

That was Leonie’s modest desire, if her 
own word was to» be taken, and Fred imag- 
ined her a “ininistering angel’’ therein. 

She had been with him inore than once 
when, the frightful heart-spasins that were 
his mother's sad legacy had followed some 

reat excitement, and, to do her justice, all 

he true woman came forward at such 
times. 

There was but little to do, but that little 
was done tenderly and deftly. 

His necktie and collar loosened, his head 
raised, Fred would recover to find Leonie 
fanning him gently, his face wet with her 
Bolt handkerchief upon his forehead,and her 
evyes,full of womauly tenderness, fixed upon 
his own. 

Knowing herself answerable for the at- 
tack, by soine word of encourageiment for 
his Ae passion, Leonie would draw back 
for a time, only to meet reproaches and the 
threat of worse trouble by the excitement of 
despair. 

She had played with edge-tools till she 
could handle thein very skilfully, but these 
cut her conscience sharply at times, 

Yet she could not drop the dangerous 
gaine, because, after all, she might do worse 
than marry Frederick La Rue. 


“Ho cannot live long," she wrote in confi* | 


dence to her mother, “and one hundred 
thousand dollars weuld be a comfortable 
fortune for bis widow. The trouble is that 
he will not be of age for nearly two years, 
and may die before he makes a will! Still. 
shall keep bim as my ‘forlorn hope.’ Be 
sure you beep your eve ou Mr. Dolman, if, 
as you write, you think my absence has 
quickened his love. If he proposes, I will 
return at once, for, as you say, it will not do 
to let such an offer as that pass now. Six 
years ago [ should have refused. him, but, 
between ourselves, opportunities decrease 
as years pass by."’ 

Keeping Fred as a ‘forlorn hope” meant 
to give him just enough encouragement as 
made Mra. La Rue almost frantic, and at 
the same time keeping clear of an actual en- 
gagement. 

“To tell the truth,’’ Miss Castlemaine 
wrote, “I am dreadfully weary of Fred's 
raptures. He issuch a boy yet in feeling 
and words,that his love has no shades or re- 
finements, and is as blunt and outspoken as 
a child's delight over a new toy. The least 
amile, the tiniest word of hope, sends hiin 
into the seventh heaven of ecstasy, whilea 
frown or cold lock reduces him to despair. 
It was amusing at first, but has become 
tiresome! Imogene is in agonies; but, 
really, mamiuna,if the heart disease is heredi- 
tary, I don't see why she should feel so 
much responsibility. One would think, to 
hear her, that she was actually answerable 
tor his life." 

And poor Imogene would not have denied 
the statement. 

“Lookers on,”’ we are told, ‘‘see most of 
the gaime,”’ and Imogene looked on until 
her heart grew sick. 

She thoroughly understood Leonie’s tac 
tics, yet to send- her away would probably 
inake matters worse, as Fred was sure to 
champion ber cause, and would probably 
follow her. 

Words of warning were wasted, remon- 


strances were in vain ; and the sacred a 
her husband had left her had become the | 


nisery of the conscientious woman's life. 
“Can you not see,” she asked Leonie, with 
ail her anguish in her voice,**that you 
are killing Fred ?"’ 
“Do not exagyerate so,’’ was the cool 


reply. 

Edo not exaggerate. He has wasted toa 
shadow since you came, and his color fluctu- 
ates so that it terrifies me. I teli you that 
he cannot bear this strain of excitement.” 

“How can I help a boy's foolish intatua- 


rimag- | 


| ton? Ihave had dosens of boys in 


with me, and they all got over it. Calf-love 


ws ever in extremes, Imogene. 
| “Fred is a man in feeling, Leonie!" 
| “Bah! be will forget ine in a month after 
I leave."’ 
The winter wore away, and April came; 


| but Leonie said nothing about returning | 


| boune until the month of showers was 
gone. 
Then a momentous letter came. 
| Mamma had succeede| where Leonie had 
failed, and Mr. Dolman's beart, hand and 
fortune were laid at the feet of Miss Castle- 
maine. 

Exultant, and without one pang of self- 
reproach, Leonie wrote a maidenly, charin- 
ing letter of acce ce, and concluded her 
letter to ber mother with these words: 


| “T will be with you on Thursday. Have 
ny wedding outfit under way by that time, 
and do not spare expense. I can soon repay 
| all you spend.” 


She took the letters to the post herself,and 
coming back in the dusk of twilight, found 
Mrs. La Rue and Fred in the porch, the air 
being soft as June. 

“Why did you go alone?" Fred asked,re- 
proachfully. 

She langhed,a sweet, silvery laugh, before 
she answered. 

“T must learn to do without you, Fred! I 
om gees hoine on Thurday. " 

‘Going home!’ he faltered, his very lips 
white. 

“Yea, my long holiday is over, and 
mamma writes that I really must superin- 
tended the last touches to my trousseau.”’ 

“Your trousseau!’’ cried Mra. La Rue, 
sharply. 

“6 di not tell you,”’ asked Leonie, with 
well-acted surprise, ‘that I am engaged to 
Mr. Dolinan?”’ 

There was a strange, hoarse cry as Fred 
started to his feet, with the face of aman who 
is strangling. 

Mrs. La Rue’s arins were about him in a 
moment. 

“Go away !"’ she cried, as Leonie ,cosened 

Fred's necktie. ‘You have killed him!” 
| But Leonie did net go, for in another mo- 
| ment it took the strength of both women to 
hold the “‘boy”’ working in convulsions, 

Cries brought the servants,and a inan was 
sent for the doctor, but before he caine 
Fred’s life-struggle was over; and Leonie 
Castlemaine knew that her heartless flirta- 
tion had killed her. 


Paying a Debt. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 














Herbert Montague had spent his sum- 
mer in « quiet little ru village, and 
he had met Grace Egerton. 

The girl was fair as a dream—lovely, re- 
fined, intelligent—and from surprise and 
adiniration Mr. Herbert's experience went 
through the various stages until Grace had 
learned, from his sweet skilful teaching, 
that her heart had gone from her keeping. 

Iie was one of those devoted, caressing- 
voiced, sweet-tempered men, mastertul 
with all his gentleness, who just completely 
suited her to the inost exacting bit of her 
nature, 

While Grace herself, proud, retiring, 
charming, suited this critical gentleman as 
pet g no Woman suited him before — at 

eust for a summer. 

So the time for ending it all came, only 
Grace did no€ know that, as he stood lookin 
at her while she, for a moment, was busic 
about something. 

“Do you know, Grace,"’ he said, at length 
in that exquisite voice of his that never 
failed to send such delicious thrills all 
through her sensitive frame, “that in all 
probability this is the last allernoon we ever 
will spend together?” 

“What do vou mean ?—the last afternoon 
we will ever spend together !"’ 

He went aross the room, and sat down 
beside her, as he had sat so many tiles. 

“You knew this pleasant summer-time 
could not last for ,ever, Grace. September 
has come, bringing the end of many a beau- 
tiful idyl, inany a blissful dream, as ours 
has been. Now come business and activity 
and—farewells ; are you sorry, Grace, that I 
inust say “y farewell to-day, never to see 
you again? I am more than sorry.” 

Going away! 

Of course she knew he would go away; of 
course she had known there would be apart- 
ing and adieu; but not like this — not like 
this. 


yi far it had been the same old story, 
iN 





Something of her blind desperate in 
showed itselt in her eves as she lifted them 


occured to her—but what if he did choose to 
love and ride away! 
She could not — it; she could only bear 
it in silent pride, ir 
ever wav her nature would come to the 
outward reseue. 
And then, when she crushed down the 


her eyebrows jn a haughty, ,half-inquiring 
little way. 

“You certainly surprised me. You are 
going 80 soon then?” , 





) ae to him as it didtoher;and he won- 
ered as he heard the accustomed sweet low 
| tones, that shereally seemed to care ao little 
after all. 

They talked for an hour or so, while Her- 
| bert kept inwardly wondering if it was pos- 
sible he had been mistaken in the girl; 
while Grace clenched her hands under the 
, litle pink zeyhyr shawl she wore, and more 
| than once set her teeth hotly her behind 
, her beautiful lips, and praye fiercely for 


| 


in startled astonishment; thea the thought | 


silent agony — in what- | 


horrible anguish, and the more than horri- | 
ble bitterness! of mortification, she lifted | 


She wondered if her voice sounded as | 


endurance until he was gone; and then—io 
! 


die—oh, to die, that she might forget 

Well, he ee a while longer, and then 
shook bands, holding bers longer than 
was at al] necessary, until she drew it from, 
his, looking dowminto her eyes, with that 
compelling, masterly regurd of his, 

Then went away, and left her as nearly 
crushed as ever a wulnan was, to live and 
suffer. 

For weeks and weeks her life hung in the 
balance. But she recovered, and grew just 
as well and strong and beautiful as ever; 
and all the wild passion she had endured 
for handsome Herbert in those warm sum- 
ner days seerned to have been scorched by 
fever-fires that raged through her veins in 
the little alter-time. 

Then she knew that with the death of this 
first love-blogsoin in ber heart all ca y 
for other lovers was gone too, 

She might marry, perhaps would ma 
| soine time, and be a contented devoted wife 
toa good man; but love, passionate and 
sweet, was for over for her at twenty. 

Then something pagans 

An investment that her mother had made 
had turned out marvellously, and opened 
the way to a speedy, almost sale road to 
riches; and as if Fortune determined to 
make amends for the cruelty of Cupid's 
conduct, in less than two years Grace be 
ton and her gentle little widowed n 
were independently wealthy, and perfectly 
able to enjoy life as they saw fit. 

For awhile they travelled everywhere 
Grace's fancy took her—in her own country, 
and in foreign countries — and her charin- 
ing lovelineas, her sweet serone beanty, 
her jous winsomeness, her riches open- 
ed the door of the very best society for her 
wherever she chose to go. 

And society called her charming, buat 
heartless, bewitching--1n icicle, untul—~— 

One night when all the aristocratic world 
was at Save. Douglas's, and never kuowin 
they two hac so much as heard of 
other, Mrs. Douglas introduced them— 
Grace Egerton and Herbert Montague. 

The same inexpressibly sweet voice spoke 
to her. 

“Is it possible? Miss Egerton!” 

And then when she saw the undisguised 
delight and admiration, and the surprise in 
his face, there came sweeping hotly, fiercely 
over her a feeling she never had experieno- 
ed before—a bitter absorbing desire to pun- 
ish this inan who had treated her so, 

And with the instantaneous resolve came 
the immediate beginuing of the end, as she 
siniled graciously, charmingly, and extend- 
ed her hand. 

‘Really and truly possible, Mr. Monta 
gue. And how pleased Iam that you do 
ine that honor to remermber me!”’ 

“Remember—you! I have tried only too 
vainly to forget you.”’ 

She laughed, very like the old sweet low 
laugh he had never forgotten in all those 
four yearn, 

“T have always found that forgetting to 
remember is easy enough. We have a 
delightful party this evening—can I intro- 
duce you to any one ?”’ 

That was the way it was renowed. 

That saine evening he took her to supper 
and danced with her three tiines—some Ing 
| Miss Everton was not at allin the habit 
doing. 

When he said xd night at her carr 
door, he asked if he might be permitted to 
eall upon her, and receiving a most gracious 
"sehen he went, saw herin her regal 

10me, and—— 

Well, in those other days he had cared 
for her more than for any woman he had 
ever seen; but he had trampled the sweet 
oure regard down, and broken a young 
1eart, because she had been so obscure, 60 
poor, so utterly nobody. 

But now—now 

Notan hour after he had seen her in her 
diamonds and lace in Mrs, Douglas’s parlor 
Herbert Montague knew thatthe grand 
passion of his lite was come to him. 

Then he had loved her better than he dar- 
ed adinit; but now, with ainbition and pride 
both gratified to the full, he knew that love 
had run riot with him—that the crisis of his 
life had come—that unless Grace Egerton 
would be his wife, there reinained for him 
such a looking forward that it appalled him 
to contemplate it. 

He was almost fierce in his pursnit of 
ver. 

lie was always at her side, most gallan 
most devoted, and she stuiled on him, an 
did not say him nay, and society loaded on 
and declared that they had never known 8 
more pranens affair. . 

And she accepted him, to his intense, al- 
most mad delight. 

Not as he had hoped she would do—as he 
had imagined, from his old knowledge of 
her, she would do, so shyly, and adoringly, 
and passionfully; but perhaps it was more 
in keeping with her pertect society manner, 
| that she took him as she would have taken 
a flower — graceful, pleasantly, and no 
iInore, - 

Herbert was madly happy, and yet dis 
appointed. 

She had no kisses, no caresses for him: she 
was al ways calin and self- , daintily 
| bewitching and temptingly sweet, but not 
| the Grace Egerton whose beart he had 
| crushed a few years ago. 
| 
| 


' 











: But he never allowed her to know how he 
elt. 

While Grace many and many a time, 
while the preparations forthe wedding weré 
going on, would go to her rooin and sit by 

erself, and think over and over of that day 
in the bright Septeinber weather years 4g% 
when she had prayed to die. 

So the lay came clear and cloudless 2% 
ever a inidwinter day was, and the splen 
house was inagala dress of flounce 
white satin ribbons, and the guests were iD 
the parlors and in the library. 
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Just at the foot of the staircase Herbert 
ing until his bride should come to | wearily lifted itself, and 


ait 
en, whee a servant handed him a sealed 


note, addressed in the characteristic running 
backhand he knew 80 well — Grace Eger- 
ton’s own. 


The note began— 


“Do you suppose I intend to marry you? | 
Or do you forget that a woman once scorn- | 


|, as you scorned ine five years ago, can 
forget or forgive? Then I leved you. To- 


dav I hate you! I will never see your face | 
avaiu, and nay you suffer now as you made | 


me suffer then ?”’ 
Nobody ever knew how it all happened, 
no one ever will know. 


And people talked and gossiped to their | tle one runs, and then holdi 
nooner alee, but nobody knows that, her | ee ee ee 


revenge attained, Grace — os pride and 
courage failed her, an she 

wretched life that society never saw, because 
she learned after all that her love for Her- 


bert had not been the dead thing she thought | 


She travels most of the time, restless and 
unhappy; and Herbert is a bitter, silent 
man aged before his time. 


Retribution. 


BY MRS. MARK LEMON, 











1O you are determined to do as your 
mother did; marry before you are old 
, ) enough to know your own mind ?” 

he reply was very firinly uttered, “Yes, 
sir.”’ 

The old gentleman turned his keen eyes 
upon his nephew's face. 

“What is the girls paine ?”’ 

“Annie Grant.” 

“Annie! Grant — ah! — wasn’t that the 
man’s pauy,who was arrested tor forgery, 
and died in prison, 4 short time ago?”’ 

“Yes, sir; and if I could I would only 
love her more tor the trouble she has gone 
through !”’ 

“Well, sir, as you make your bed, you 
must lie on it! Marry this girl — disgrace 
yourself by connection with a forger’s 
family; but never come snivelling to me 
for heip.”’ 

The sousitive lips under the soft mustache 
quivered. 

“Ob, uncle, I will never ask you for help 
indeed; but then don’t turn from me in 
ayer, 

But the only answer was a stern “‘Go!”’ 

Reginald Hart wasthe son of Dr. Wilton’s 
onlysister. Since his mother's death he had 
been brought up by his uncle to consider 
himself bis heir. He wasan uctive, energetic 
young inan, and in preference to a college 
carver had decided to enter business ‘lite. 
He was ouly twenty-two, and fortwo years 
had known and loved Annie Grant. 

As Dr. Wilton had said her father had 
been convicted of forgery, and imprisoned, 
leaving his imgtherless and more than 
fatherless daughter alinost overcome by the 
dreadful blow. 

Reginald knew his uncle’s aversion to his 
marrying; but he deterinined, come what 
would, w inake the stricken girl his wile, 
sa be able, as her husband, to coimlort 

wer. 

So they were quietly married. 

It would have been hard tw imagine a 
happier couple in the stateliest halls than 
in three simall rooms which were all their 
modest income could afford. 

A lew years passed on. It was rumored 
that the old doctor was about to enter into a 
matriinonial alliance with one of society’s 
most brilliant ornaments. Many times had 
his elegant carriage swept past Reginald 
and his wife as they walked to and from 
church. 

But Reginald’s pride kept him from 
ever seeking his uncle, and so the breach 
was not healed. 

One evening Reginald came into his cozy 
hoine, where his wife and little one sat 
before the cheerful and bright fire in a great 
excitement, 

Annie’s sweet voice stopped its lullaby, 
as she looked up. 

“Why, Regy, what is the matter? 

“Matter! Why, the bank in which all my 
uncle's fortune is deposited has failed !’’ 

Annie rose, and the litle girl i 


Bide, 

“Reginald, what shall you do?” 

“Annie, it seems like retribution.” 

“Poor old gentleman !” 

The young husband looked up into his 
wile’s eyes, and read the thought that was 
in her heart, 

The great mansion looked very gloomy to 
the passer-by ; and alone in his room, with 
his head bowed over two letters, was the old 
doctor, ‘ 

_ The first wasa short note from the bril- 

-_ ren heartless woinan who had pretend- 
“love him in spite of his lon ra 

hairs, 4 ns Be tan! 

‘Fool that I was!’ he murmured, as he 
tore the perfuined note in a hundred pieces. 
the other red thus :— 


“DEAR UNcLE,— 
r “Let bygones be bygones. I have a 
appy home, and there is room for one 
more. Come to your affectionate nephew, 
“REGINALD HART,”’, 
Some time and Regi i 
pomee ginald received 
no answer to his letter, and the 


his unele’s house was to be sol by auction. 


It was a dark and storiny night preceed- | length subsided, and addressing the strang- | 
In his room, with | er ina calm, deterinined tone; he said: 


ing the day of the sale. 
the curtains drawn, and no fire on the 
cheerless hearth, sat Dr. Wilton. 
ey was gone—at one fell blow. Knowi 
dohtn anaae hy d had meee contracted 

@ was unable to . 
What should he do? me ers 


The bent re, with its white 
om <n back the a. oe 
© old inan stood there for a wh 
watching the few travellers ploddi jm 
| through th » rain. Perhaps some ‘of these 
| people would whisper through his halls to- 
morrow, while he— where would he be 
then ? 

He slowly walked across the long room 
| 0 an escritoire which stood at the farther 
end. Init = | anend of trouble; his band 
is on the knob, when a patter of little feet 
| Is at the door, and running into the room 
| Comes a fairy figure with its hands tuii of 

rose-buds. 
| Straight to the astonished old man the lit- 
( the roses to 
him with one hand, she slides the other 


head, 
win- 


He is saved Fast the tears fall down his 
face as Le claps the soft hank tightly. 

“Ah, I know; it is Reginald’s child.” 

“Yes, and Reginald, wot" exclaimed an 
eager voice. 

Annie little thought when she told her 
baby daughter what to do as she went into 
the room how nearly a tragedy had been 
enacted there. She never knew; and in 
after years she oftentimes wondered at the 
strange look which would pass over the old 
man’s face when little Belle would slip her 
soft hand into his. 

It was Retribution, but that dread visit- 
ant had come in angel guise. 


- 
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The Challenge. 


BY E. 








SCRIBE. 





ble sprightly old gentleman of the an- 
I cient regiine, but he had one very 

reat failing—he was intolerably jealous, 

his, however, will not excite the wonder 
of our readers, when they hear that Mad- 
ame de Lyne was a very agreeable, spright- 
ly dane, fulltwenty years yonnger than her 
husband. 

Many a wicked young Parisian took de- 
light in teazing the old gentleinan, and fan- 
ingthe flaine which the considerate and 
human always endeavored to stifle. 

“Ah! my dear Monsieur de Lyme, what 
a happy tnan are you! How is your aima- 
ble and lovely spouse?” were the constant 
exclamations and questions with which he 
waa saluted, whenever he encountered any 
young friend in the streets, 

Monsieur de Lyme always, in his heart, 
wished the goeriaisto the devil; but polite- 


1 eee DE LYME was an reea- 
| 


ness obli him to receive them graciously 
—in truth,he made himself very tniserable; 
and more than once thought of closed win- 
dowsand doors, and a pan of lighted char- 
coal, after the favorite method of- his coun- 
trymen, when bent on suicide. 

ut, somehow or other, he altered his de- 
termination from day to day, and lived 
on. 

He always found an excuse for delaying 
the cereinony. 

A new vaudeville was announced—they 
were preparing a grand opera with music, 
that hecould not die without hearing—or 
some great savage from Zealand or Timbuc- 
too had just arrived, to astonish the Parisi- 
ans with his outlandish performances, so 
the charcoal fumes were not put in requisi- 
tion, and Monsieur de Lyme continued to 
exist. 

When we say that our old monsieur was 
jealous, it will scarcely be necessary to add 
that he kept a or eye upon madame, who 
as may be suppc , Was very much annoy- 
ed at it; but she found relief in the oon- 
sciousness that his suspicions were gound- 
less. 

She inight, perhaps, have soinctimes inno- 
cently thought that, as she was yet young, 
she inight outlive her ancient partner, and 
have the good fortune to necet with a some- 
what younger husband—but taen this was 
all in perspective—merely in perspective ; 
she was a Frencliwoman—witty, lively,gay, 
but not corrupt. Butto proceed with our 
story. 

Monsieur de Lyme was one evening re- 








! 
! 


heard that | 


| the abusiug party ; 
Monsieur de Lyme did not go out of his | 


turning froin a visit toatriend in a distant 
quarter of the city, and had arrived in sight 


= of hig residence, when he saw, with some 


Jayin J 
her cradle, caine and stood by her husband’s | %¥Fprise, ainan under the windows of his 


drawing-room, to which he ever and anon 
directed his attention with an anxious look. 
Rage took possession of the old French- 
nan. 

His first thought was to rush upon the 
fellow and annihilate hiin upon the spot, 
and then he had no weapon. 

A inoment’s reflection, however, convin- 
ced him that it would be better to wait, and 
have farther proof of his wife's supposed 
infidelity. 

Concealing himself in a way, he saw, 
while his jaine quivered with rage and in- 
dignation, the object of his suspicions clain- 
ber up with the agility of a monkey, and 
enter an open window. 

Monsieur de Lyine waited no longer ; he 
rushed into the house and encountered the 
intruder in the drawing-room. 

The enraged husband, forgetting his na- 
tural politeness, instantly cominenced ator- 
rent of abuse, which the intruder received 
with great coolness. 

Of course this only increased the rage of 
it was a marvel that 


wits at that moment. 
His alinost unintelligible splutterings at 


“Mogsieur, you have wounded a Freneb- 


All he | man where he is uiost vulnerable; you have 
invaded my dwelling. 

Here his voice faltered, and his lips 
qu vered; but recoverin 

ued.) 


himself, he con- 


“The Bois de Bologne at ive to- 





| the d - inadaine, after 
: | the partare th lan be “‘bet- 
| into his, and raises her innovent lips to be | mf wl t may 


lived a, kissed. 





| traveler says: The huge carcase fof the 


}on one side, 


| are killed, particularly if they 
| be the first of the season. fhether they | 
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morrow morning! Pistold! you under- 


stand me, eh ?”’ 

“Perfectly well, monsieur,”’ the 
“At five precisely I will meet 

you; you will bring a ad 
“No!” ied Monsieur de Lyme stern- 
ly, ‘I will possess no one with the hateful 
story. We will meet alone, if you please.” 
* ,"" said the stranger ng 
e evening, nensieur;” and with all 
Lle coolness he down stairs 


eaving the r old Frenchman a to 
the mont covering emotions. silted 

The profested novelist would here sprin- 
kle the page with a triple row of stars, 
while the writers of newspaper paragraphs 
would inform us, that the scene wh took 
place between monsieur and 


ter imagined than described. 

It will be sufficient to inform our readers 
that at the appointed hour, Monsieur de 
Lyme arrived at the Bois de Boulogne with 
-_ in hand, and dire revenge in his 
1eart. 

He had been ng apand down about 
ten minutes, when he beheld two persons 
approaching. 

**Tae villains!"’ exclaimed the old French- 
man, “they are come to assassinate ine ;"’ 
and he resolved to fire upon the pair as they 
advanced, when one of them led on him 
to ‘surrender in the name of the law!" 

Monsieur de Lyme stared with sorprtee, 
for he now perceived that neither of the 
men was the fellow who had appointed to 
meet him. 

That surprise was greatly increased, when 
the police (for such they were) informed 
him that he was on suspicion of a 
design to couinit highway robbery. 

Our old Frenchman was overwhelmed 
with rage, grief and mortification, from 
which he had not recovered when he stood 
before the prefect at the Bureau of police. 

Luckily for monsieur, the prefect was an 
acquaintance of his, and a shrewd, clever 
man, who saw through the affair in a mo- 
nent. 

‘‘Monsieur de Lyme” said he, “you ap- 
pear to have fallen into asad error. 

“T strongly suspect thatthe man whom 
ree thought your rival was athief, and that 

6 has given inforination tw the police in re- 
venge for your having thwarted his designs 
upon your yee 

Scarcely had he spoken when Madame de 
come wr voted ge office in breathless haste, 
and confirmed the prefect’s suspicions. 

She bad risen immediately on the depar- 
tureof her jealous spouse, and then dis- 
covered what she overlovked in the 
turinoil of the preceding evening—that the 
stranger had possessed himself of several 
valuable portable articles, as he passed 
through a rooiwn in his way down stairs. 

Poor Monsieur de Lyme was stung with 
self-reproach, he saw that he had been the 
dupe of ater prmag meer Cont ermpbracing 
his wife, asked her forgivenesses, declaring 
that he would never again doubt her. 

5 re 

Fact anv Fancy.—After in imagination 
some the Empress Josephine with the 
inost noble qualities of heart and mind, it 
is a severe biow to our illusions to learn that 
she was passionate, frivolous, and insanely 
devoted to dress. Her wilet consuined 
much time, and she lavished unwearied ef- 
forts on the preservation ani embellish- 
ment of her person. She changed her lin- 
en three tiinesa day and never wore any 
stockings that were not new. Huge baskets 
were brought to her containing different 
dresses, shawls and hats. Froin these she 
selected her costume for the day. She pos 
sessed between three and four hundred 
shawls, and always wore one in the 
inorning, which she draped about her 
shoulders with unequalled grace. She pur- 
chased all that were brought to her, nou at- 
ter at what price. The evening Wwilet was as 
careful as that of the morning—then she ap- 
peared with flowers, pear's or precious 
stones in her hair. The sinallest assembly 
was always an occasion for her to order a 
new costuine in spite of the hoards of dress- 
cs in the various palaces, Bonaparte was 
irritated by these expenditure; he would | 








fly inv» a passion, and his wife would weep 4 
and promise to be inore prudent; after | 
which she would go on in the saine way. It | 
is almostincredible that this passion for 
dress should never have exhausted itself. | 
After the divorce she arrayed herself with | 
the saine care, even when she suw no one. | 
She died covered with ribbons and pale 

rose-colored satin—a wonderful! instance of | 
the ruling power strong in death. 

a 


TASTING AN ELEPHANT.—An African 


elephant, or rather what remained of it, lay | 
as it had fallen, with the | 
Behind the ribs and just 
over the belly the Kafirs had peeled off a 
large slab of skin about three feet square, | 
and through the traj~<loor thus forined | 
dragged out the stomach and intestines; 
they had also cut out the heart, liver, and | 
lungs, sv that what was left wus inerely hol- 
low shell, in the lower part of which the | 
blood had formed a pool afoot deep. Into | 
this cavity they and the bushmen now ke 
entering by twos, disappearing entirely | 
from sight, searching erly for small 
pieces of fat along the backbone and about 
the kidneys, and bathing in, and smearing | 
themselves all over with the blood. This | 
is a common practice among all the natives | 
of the interior of Africa whenever large | 
game, such as elephants or rhinoceroses, | 
happen to | 


legs extended. 


imagine that this bath of blood gives thetn | 


courage or not I cannot say. 


' wash it off again, but let it dry on thein | 
wears or | 


and remain there till it gradually 
gets rubbed off. 


| observed, and then it is justiv 


| it under than to cultivate the ground. 





Scientific and Useful. 


Inow Brey.—An iron buoy, fitted . with 

intended to convert the power of 

wave motion into ae, which will, in 

turn, supply an electric light, has been 

an in the lower bay outside of New 
York harbor. 

Leap Pirx.—Moist morter destroys lead 


Utopoan telegraph wires have 
ta cased in pipe, laid in mortar, and 
the pipes soon become useless. Moist mor- 
tar will eat through an ordinary sheet of 
lead in a year. 

To CLEAN WHitTs KNITTED GARMENTS. 
—Take those not needing washing, being 
only slightly soiled, place thein in a pillow- 
case one at a tine, sprinkle flour through it, 
and shake well, until it looks as bright as 
new. Berax is excellent to wash flannels 
with, dissolved in luke warin water. 

Wire Be.t.—An inventor has patented 
a belt which is made of iron wire, the sel- 
vages being brass and copper. The welt is 
of cotton, several threads being woven in 
without being twisted together. A double 
fabric if made, between which, or inside of 
which, a nuinber of single heavier wires 
are inclosedto take tensile strain of the belt. 


Lionts aNnp Liquips.—It has eg be 
noticed that liquors kept in colorless bottles 
onpene to the light svon acquire a disagree- 
able — those contained in brown 
or green es romain unchanged even if 

laced in direct sunlight. The effect is due 
b the chemical action of light and liquids 
liable to similar result should be preserved in 
red, oran aes or green bottles — the 
color exclu ng the chemical rays. 

Dies tTHEnria.—Oontagion of diphtheria 
can be obtained froma dead body, ifa recent 
case is accurately reported. Two persons 
were engaged to be married; but before 
the ceremony took place the man died of 
diphtheria. The young lady kissed her 
lover ashe lay dead in his coffin. Three 
days afterward she followed him to the 

ve, dying of the same disease, although 
ere was not another case of it then nor 
for 19 years before in the neighborhood. 

COLORED Penciis.—The coinposition of 
Faber’s variously colored pencils for writ- 
ing on glass, porcelain, metals, <c.,is given as 
follows: Black—ten parts lanpblac , forty 
parts white wax and ten partstallow. White 
—forty parts white lead, twenty parts wax 
and ten parts tallow. Blue—ten parts Ber- 
lin blue, twenty wax and ten parts 
tallow. Dark bine — fifteen parte Berlin 


blue, five parta gum Arabic and ten ah 
tallow. Yallowe—ten parts chromo yellow, 
twenty parts wax and ten parts tallow. 

————— 


Farm and arden. 











ALu™M.—Alum in whitewash is one of the 
best additions to make whitewash of lime 
which will not rub off. When powdered 
chalk is used, glue water is also good, but 
would not answer for outside work exposed 
to much rain. 

FaR™M AND GARDEN.—To break up set- 
ting hens have seven pens, one for each day 
of the week, then all hens found wanting to 
set on any day ofthe week should be put 
in the pen corresponding to that day. Kee 
them in five days. By this arrangement it 
is easily told how jong each hen, or pen of 
hens have been in. 

CaTTLE AND WaTER.—RBe careful about 

rmitting cattle to drink from ditches or 
rom pools in which they are accustomed to 
stand, or in which their droppings are de- 

mited. Such impure water is not only 

lable to injure the health of the stock, but 

is also a fruittul cause of inalarial and typhoid 
fover among those who use milk product 
froin cows thus watered. 

Oak Woop.—Fourteen years ago a Michi- 
gan farmer piaced two gute posts of white 
oak in frontofhis residence. When the 
were set he bored into the top of each, wit 
an inch-and-a-half auger, a hole three inches 
deep, filled it with common salt, tightly 
plugged it, and ooppered the posts. Havin 


| occasion recently to change the location o 


the posta, he found thein as sound frown the 
top to bottom as the day they were planted. 

Founpger tn Hornses.—Founder oonsists 
ef inflamination of the vascular sensitive 
laming of the,horse’s foxt. It is usually 
caused by cver action, rapid driving, and 
on ly by allowing the horse to stand 
still afterwards in the wind uneovered; 
after active exercise, or by drinking Ireel 
of cold water when wari, and then stand- 
ing. It nay also be caused by derangement 
ofthe digestive systein. Usually one or 
both of the fore are affected, but the 
hind feet may also be involved. The 
feet arehot and tender and the animal 
stands as much as possible on his heels and 
trembles when moved. The disease is usu- 
ally manifested the next day after the ex- 
posure. 

THe Pitum.—The two principal troubles 
with the plum are the black knot and the 
ecurculio. Neither of them need be formid- 
able. The black knot may be prevented or 
cured by poomeny cutting all off on its first 
appearance and burning it. More oo ninon- 
ly it is allowed to spread a year or two un- 
pronounced 
a very formidable and incurable disease. 
Taken in time, it is tnuch less labor to keep 
The 
eurculio is readily destroyed by jarrin 
the insects down on stiffened sheets and 
killing them with thethumand finger. 
The jarring is effected by siriking with an 
axe or hammer on iron plugs insertedin the 


ey do not | main branches. It must be continued daily, 


or twice aday, as long as any insects are 
found. If intermitéed the remedy will 
prove a failure. 
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Terms, Without Premium: 


is, WAS, WILL BE. . 
It ie difficult for us to apprehead the tone | structed to contain in the handle 8 pistol, 
of a distant age. It is hard to conceive that | powder, ball, and screw telescope, pen, ink, 
the people who lived in those gloomy castles paper, pencil, knife,and drawing utensils. 
whose ruins we explore, and in those quaint —_ 
old houses that look to us so strange and | Tx fashionable flowers this spring will 
uncanny, had the same human constitution, | be sweet williams, single yellow daisies, 
and experienced the same trials, joys and | English marigolds, nasturtiums, coreopsis, 
sorrows with ourselves. a flower of the daisy family, with yellow 
How could they ever have felt natural | leaves and black centres. Popular fancy is 
wearing such fantastic clothes, living in | running to wild flowers. Red and white 
such queer rooms, sitting down to such ex- | Clovers are more sought after for bridal bou- 


09.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, | dinary meals, keeping such odd hours, 


and talking such an outlandish dialect? 
If they should come back to-day they might 
wonder how we could feel natural, as they 
looked about and saw how we lived. How 
they would be dumfounded as they beheld 
us shooting over land and water at such a 


which includes the payment of the Postage by us. 


Caves. rapid rate, talking through telephones, read. 
ONE COPT OME FOBT... cecececcceceennrecessesecccseene ge ing by electric lamps a mile or two away, 
WD OEEED GO BON c sc ccccctaccccceceqcsocscssentes 3m having our pictures taken by the sun, our 
Pour voplaone yearn“ 90) | fields tilled by machinery, our factories turn- 
PUPS CERISE GRO FOB 0ccccccccccccsceses cosccccocces 8» ing out niles of cloth in A day, and every- 
TOR Caples OME FORE. 000. .scccesccccccseecccssossees «so | thing ins general whirl, it would take some 
Twenty copies one year.........ccccececeeeeeeeeees 2» | for them to colicct their senses and satisfy 


SF An extra copy free tos person getting upacied | themselves that this isthe same world which | there are 1,400 negro children. Theteach- 
of five or more. Additions may be made to clabs at | they once inhabited. And the same is true | ¢rs are all white; the principal is a man; all 


any time during theyea at the same rate. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 


ing the year. 


of changes in the moral world. 
It is a strange thing, this coming and 


| 





subscribed by his friends to meet the costs 


| 


_ quets than orange blossoms. 


Tue latest contreversy over the exclusion 
of a negro from the best part of a theatre 
is in St. Louis. The man who brings the 
suit for damages is the principal of a negro 
public school, and a sufficient sam has been 


of extensive litigation. The Supreme Court 
of that State has heretofore decided that the 
manager of a theatre may refuse to admit 
anybody whom he cheoses. 


In a single school at Charleston, 8. C., 


the other teachers are women, many of 
them ladies of great refinement, themselves 





going of one generation after another, each | once mistresses of slaves, whom necessity 
with its own peculiar tone—high or low, | has compelled to seek employment. They 


. . 
Presenting the Bride! true or false. What changes we have lived | are working in good faith, and with an in- 


to see—what changes our prosperity is des- 


meets with unqualified praine, as we ex- | | ‘ 
tined to experience | 


od and it deserves, from who have 

tc it. seneeteloonel ftir! . Fifty years ago we thought that we had 
advanced about as tar as we could expect to 

for it in emphatically tho BEST, HANDSOM EST go; but how old-fashioned, clumsy and 
and MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER OF- | crude many of the ways we had of doing 
voaEe. things then seem to us now. How many 
In estimating the value of this superb pic- | socia) problems that we supposed were set- 
ture, don't compare it in your mind with | tled for ever have been re-opened, and how 
any chromo you have ever seen. We say far we now seem to be from their final solu- 


hatically, such a work of art tka. 
emphatically, suc ork o ae | What a change in our style of life, our 


te wes wover before offered asa Premium houses, hotels, club-rooms, public buildings 
Gift by any publishers in the world. and parks; in our furniture, dress, tables, 
We mean every word we say about it; we | entertainments and equipages; in our modes 
guarantee it to be all we claim for it; we | of doing business, investments and specula- 
guarantee that you cannot buy tt for $2 | tions. 
anywhere ; and as evidence of the truth of Will there be as great achgnge in the 
our statements, we want it distinetly under- | coming half century? If so, what form 
stood that any subscriber who sends | Will it take ? Are there new discoveries to 
| be made as marvelous as those which we 
“Presenting the Bride,” ¢f dissatisfied with | have seen? Any new inventions as strange 


the mn a Dasma yy | and wonderful? Fifty years hence shall 
_aberanep: acipne, Accents donde disene stray Matra, we be looked back upon as rude and semi- 


. Nor T pe setonre | barbaric in our habits and ways? Is it not 
— y. Is Nor Tum “A Squans OF- | 15 be presumed that the clock has yet struck 
FER?" 
ALL SHOULD REMEMBER THAT | done? It may be only the morning hour, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE” IS ONLY | and a light may hereafter break upon the 
OFFERED TO THOSE WHO SEND US | world of which we have never dreamed. 





for Tur Post one year and the premium 


cancel his subscription and return his money 
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FIVE THREE-CENT STAMPS TO PAY SANCTUM CHAT. 
POSTAGE AND PACKING ON PRE- 

MIUM Tue total public debt was reduced below 


* ig #2,000,000,000 on the first of last month for 
bo Gubseriners mas GaNP Bay OP Cleve the first time since 1864, the amount being 
do be entitled to this Premium. $1,987,649,794. The debt less cash in the 
treasury is $1,752,512,880. The reduction 
in the present year has been $39, 286,000. 





Change of Address. 
Bubscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postoffice as well as their 


present address, Tue Russian Government has ordered 


oa that in future the national] theatres are to be 

‘ ” an ns watt. thy matt ehoura | Cet 08 Saturday night, as well as on Sun- 
ayment for THE POST wheu ecnt by mall shou 

“ 9 a. oe day, on the ground thatthe Sabbath begins 

be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, When on Saturday night, and alsé on all fete days, 


neither is obtaimable, send the mouey in a reg- 2 ’ 
istered better. Every postinaster In the country is | Which are very numerous in Russia, and 


required to register letters when requested. Fail- | during the entire season of Lent. 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- om 
ter ordering, you will advise us @f the fact, and Or late religious censuses have heen 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- | 14465 in almost every important town in 
a England and Scotland. The results in 
To Correspondents, many at least, if not in most instances, are 
In every case scud us your full name and sddress startling, as showing the tendency of the 
Yo 0 — = mont whet —— —- working classes in great cities to drift away 
not of general interest, so answe 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. from church attendance into religious in 
differentism. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT,. -_— 
(Lock Hox) 786 Sancom Wt, PRtia.. Pa. | A San FRANcisco paper says that the 


“SATURDAY EVENING. MARCH Is. ise, | greater part of the wealthy people of that 
- a ~ | city have Chinese servauts, that Chinamen 


are employed in hotels and on vessels; and 
and PEASANT."* that there are 5,700 in the boot and shoe 
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the last ninety years in improving the um- 
brella, from the fact that a collection of 


a abridgements of specifications contains ab- 
ees, stracts of 201 patents, the earliest of which 
Sanctum Cna®. was © 12 October, 1786, and the latest 
pam ant A in July, 1890. One of these patents is called 
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_ was eighteen, but Lucy Prescott, his run- | 
_away bride, was under thirteen. They were 





twelve, or that the work of the world is | 
| through the densest part of the nucleus he 


| did not know what the result would have 





Some notion may be formed of the amount | 


of ingenuity expended in England during | 
_ With artificial light of the best kind it is | 


finite patience, and they undoubtedly make 
the best teachers for the blacks. From 
their intimate knowledge of their pupils, 
they know how to deal with them. 

Some of the current elopements are re- 
markable for the youthfulness of the cou- 
ples. Charley Chambers,of Topeka, Kan., 


arrestedand separated after two days of 
honeymoon. Louis Badgely and Josephine 
Howard, who found a clergyman to marry 
them at Oswego, N. Y., were only fifteen 
ard fourteen: they had only a trade dollar 
for a fee, and that sum being unsatisfactory 
to the minister, fitty cents more was con- 
tributed by spectators. 

Ix a lecture upon the “great comet of 
1881,’’ the Astronomer Royal of Ireland, 
Prof, R. 8. Ball, statesthat collisions of the 
earth with comets have often occurred, and 
others will doubtless occur in the future. 
The last of these collisions was in June, 
1881, when the earth passed through the 
tall of a large comet. Had the earth passed 


been, but thinks the consequences would 
not have been serious. On the occasion 
mentioned the only indication that a collis- 
ion had taken place was the peculiar appear- 
ance of the sky as observed at what was 
probably the very time when the earth was 
enclosed in the tail of the comet. 

Tne legal meaning of the word “‘either’’ 
was gravely argued in an English court of 
chancery a few yearsago. A certain testa 
tor teft property, the disposition of which 
was affected by the death of either of two 
persons. One lawyer-insisted that ‘‘either’’ 





meant both; and in support of this view he 
quoted Richardson, Webster, Chaucer, Dry- | 
den, Southey, the story of the Crucifiction, 





and a passage from Revelations. The judge 
suggested that there was an old song in 
‘The Beggar's Opera’ which took the other 
view. ‘‘Hlow happy would I be with either, 
were ‘tother dear charmer away !"’ In pro- 
nouncing judgment the court ruled that 
‘“either’’ meant one of two, and did not 
mean “‘both.’’ I; might have that mean- 
ing occasionally in poetry, but never in a 
court of chancery. 


A LEADING New York paper says : There 
is is a time for everything under the sun, is 
a very ancient adage, and perhaps it may 
be said with squal truth that very seldom 
can two things be done at once in a _pleas- 
urable and profitable manner. Reading 





while traveling—an abominable practice we 
have adopted from the English—should at | 
once be discontinued by any one who val. 
ues his eyesight. The motion of the con.- | 
veyance, even with the best, is hurtful. | 


dangerous. In railroad travel the whole 
nervous system is taxed to excess by the 


shocks it receives, and, although these are | 
trifling in their effects on a short journey, 
On @ long one they may prove very serious 


- 
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‘Rhabdoskidopheras."’ Another is con- | to persons of delicate constitutions Ye, 


in spite of all the evils caused by railroad 
journeying in itself, people will go én read- 
ingin the cars as if desirous to sugment 
their sufferings while on the way to their 
destination, and afterward. In the day- 
time such reading is bad enough, but after 
nightfall it is worse. Not only is the light 
furnished unsteady, but the lamps them. 
selves are sources of probable disaster. 


Tae exhibition of cocoons, looms and 
manufactured silk recently held in this city 
by the Woman's Silk Culture Association, 
has done much to stimulate public interest 
ia this great neglected industry. The prizes 
offered for the best cocoons grown by wo- 
men in the past year have been awarded— 
the first, $200, being given to the venerable 
mother of Bayard Taylor, now in her 824 
year. The undertaking, urged through so 
many difficulties by this association, is stil) 
in its infancy, but we perceive that it is 
slowly but surely commending itself to the 
wives and daughters of farmers throughout 
the country. They are beginning to buy 
eggs, stock, etc., inasmall way. Women 
wishing to receive further information re- 
garding this matter, or to procure stock, 
should address the Woman's Silk Culture 
Association, Chestnut and Juniper streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Ten workingmen of Marseilles clubbed 
together and bought a number of tickets in 
the Algerian lottery, one of whictt‘drew the 


grand prize of $100,000. Having convinced 


themeelves that their luck was genuine, they 
went to Paris to collect the money, and 
there showed their good sense by 

ten drafts for $10,000 each, payable at Mar. 
seilies, thusavoiding the danger of losing 
or spending their easily-acquired riches in 
the gay capital, which they quittea 
by the first train. In Marseilles their luck 
has been turned to good account by the en- 
terprising proprietors of music halls and 
theatres to which they have been invited in 
order that the public might pay for the pri- 
vilege of gazing upon them. The tobacco- 
nist’s shop in which the winning ticket was 
bought has been ornamented with a placard 
announcing the fact, and altogether a vast 
deal of pains has been taken to make a per- 
nicious example alluring. 


It is very difficult—almost impossible— 
for a person to rise above mediocrity who 
has not a natural liking for his calling. He 
may be industrious, he may be studious, he 
may be intellectually competent to mount 
even beyond the requiremente of his busi- 
ness, but if he lacks that feeling of pride and 
satisfaction in his work that congenial em- 
ploy ment is sure to give, he will never go 
higher than necessity forces him. Opportu- 
nities for improvement or advancement will 
be overlooked or passed by with indifference 
or contempt. Work will be slighted when 
detection is not expected; the expectation of 
future achievements will not stimulate him 
to present exertions; working upon honoris 
not so much thought of by him, as how he 
can put in as little time as possible, and still 
draw his regular wages; the clock and the 
overseer are watched closer than his work; 
his own convenience is looked after and 


thought about more than the interests of 


his employer. 

An old London physician, writing of wo- 
man’s work and the extension of her oppor- 
tunities, says: ‘There is one branch in the 
medical profession for which it has long 
seemed to me that the educated woman is 
specially adapted, and which appears 
have escaped the attention of those most in- 
terested in finding suitable occupation for 
her. It isthe practice of pharmacy. But 
in and out of hospitals I apprehend that 
pharmacy as well as the publie would profit 
by an extensive employment of women. 
Any one familiar with foreign hospitals, in 
which the dispensing department is in the 
hands of women, will be able to say whether 
they do their work well or ill. I do 00 
hesitate to affirm that I have never seen dis: 
pensaries in our own medical institutions © 
surpass or equal them. And when we CoB 
sider the general characteristics of the S¢% 
their deftness and neat-handedness, theif 
delicacy of taste, touch and smell, their co® 
scientiousness, cleanliness and tidiness, I 
think that they possess special qualifications 


_ of undertaking more generally the work DoW 
& gen y rain 


left to men, whose general scientific of 
ments are certainly not beyond the reach 
any ordinarily well-educated girl.” 
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AFTER MANY DAYS. 





BY A. 4.Y. 6. 





Dear heart ! you beat beside my own, 
That night we faced the valley view, 
And marke! the moon against the biue 

Rise slowly while a geptie moan 
Sobbed softly through the elms, and died 
Away to silence, as the wide 

Fair landscape all grew silver-strowa. 

Here is the scene unchanged! Above 

Sails still the moon that saw our love, 

The same stars shine, the same trees sigh, 
The same clear sky |s spread on high, 
The same fair vistas frontwards lie; 

But you, noteven know I weep, 

Bo far away, so sound asleep. 


“Wilful Margaret. 


BY 8. BE. W. 











LONG, LOW ROOM with oaken els, 
dark with age, and guaint, old-fash- 


joned furniture speaking of a by-gone 
generation. A tall, noble-looking girl with 
cossy, dark brown hair, drawn froin 
Fn beautitully chiselled face and fastened 
at the back in a massy coil by a small gold 
comb, is standing before a tall and nar- 
row ebon-framed mirror. A maid is en- 
ed in fastening the long sweeping black 
ress that fits so closely to her exquisite 
figure as she stands in a‘thoughtful atti- 
tude. 

“You are never going to ride Wild Sor- 
rel to-rnorrow, Miss Margaret?’ exclaimed 
the girl as she finished her task. 

Who told you that I was?’’ answered 
her mistress in a careless, inditferent tone, 
as she arranged a moss rose-bud in the 
front of her dress. 

“Buckle, ma‘am. The grooms say that 
she isn’t safe for a lady to ride. The 
would like to tell the Squire, but dare n 
for fear of your anger.” 

Miss Darrell laughed. “They are afraid 
for me, are they! What does Uncle John 
call me, Marian ?”’ 

“«*Wilful Madge,” Miss Margaret,” ans- 
wered the girl timorously. 

“And you know that he calls me ‘Wilful 
Madge’ because I am too self-willed to al- 
low anyone to thwart me? So, you 
Marian,”’ she continued as sho faatoned 
two smal! pearls in her ears, “that whether 
the grooms tell the Squire or not, it will 
make no difference to ine. I have said that 
I would conquer Wild Sorrel, and conquer 
herI will. As to Buckle, {e cannot be 
any business of his.”’ 

Marian was too much accustomed to her 
young mistress’ iu:perious ways to be sur- 
prised at her tone. 

ae Darrell, the orphan niece of 
ovial John Darrell, the elor owner of 
Vaverley Hall, had long reigned despoti- 
cally over all with whom she came in con- 
tact. Her uncle was too good-tempered 
and indolent to attempt to control her, and 
her naturally self-willed disposition had 
been unduly fostered by the years of in- 
dulgence in every whim-and caprice that 
she chose to set up. 

With a musical ripple of song, she open- 
ed the door and descended the broad ight 
of stairs that led to the hall, the sides of 
which, with their quaintly carved panels, 
were covered with dim and faded portraits 
of Margaret's martial ancestors and their 
+ ee trophies of the chase and battle- 

eid. 

With a soft, gliding movement she croas- 
ed the curiously tiled floor and reached a 
Small door that opened into a large conser- 
vatory. A large inagnolia, with its luscious, 
overpowering scent, faced her. Beneath 
\ts shade a tall and slim, but well-tormed, 
lithe man, in a black veivet lounging coat, 
was standing woodily, rolling a cigarette 
between oie tora taper fingers. 

George Wilson wus, as all his frends ad- 
mitted, wonderfully handsome. Soft 
waves of glorious golden-tinted hair rip- 

led over his shapely head, his rich full 
ips were heavily fringed with a silky 
Inoustaché of the same hue, wihile the lar 
luminous eyes that slumbered beneath the 
voluptuous fulness of the lids were inten- 
Bely black. 

He and Colonel Massingham—his fellow 
poet at the Hall—were rival suitors for the 
and of Margaret Darreli. Each was a | 
worthy match, a8 regarded wealth and po- 
sition, for the Squire's heiress, but George 
Wilson lacked the stead nobility of char- 
— possessed by his older and more staid 

Fickleness and evanescence were the 
characteristics which marred his nature. It 
Was linpossible to say which Madge favored 
the more, but George was the more confi- 
dent of the two. She used greater free- 
doin and less restraint with him than she 
did with the Colonel; but then she had 
known the one from girlhood and the 
other but for a few weeks. 

“So you have come at last," muttered Mr 





George cross! Margaret mad 
pearance, shes ty . piesa 
ne es,”’ she answered demurely ; adding 
with provoking ineekneas, ‘“‘you told me to 
coine, and I came.”" Casting down her 
eves, a roguish smile fii round the 
corners ot her ow sy mouth as she toyed 
gently with a rose-bud that was nestling on | 
1€r breast. 
P “Who gave you that?’? he demanded 
ercel , his eyes following her action. 
a anol Massinghain * | 
nd you “T it, after having re- | 
nn han one I oGecos you this morning ad 
ae 8 were ng very angrily now. 
ai Don't be nonsensical, en "vou in- 
a ine before I had ed. Itisa | 
ew Kind grown by Colonel Masai "8 | 
gardener, and my unole wante to some | 





for the rosery; there's 
them on the arowing-teen Ean at 
she did not say who had singled out that 


== her. 

rge Wilson appeared but half molll- 
fied by this explanation. Her cool indiffer- 
ence seeined 9 exasperate him. 

ge,”’ he cried jonatel + 
have no nore feeling bo block of mar- 
ble, and you trifle with me as though I 
were cold as yourself. Oh, Margaret, tell 
me whether you love me! You shal not 
as you have answered ine.”’ 

n passion he gras her tightly b 
the arin. Miss Datel’ wes half startled, 
but only fora moment. Her fearless spirit 
rather adinired this violent wooing. 

“How absurd you are, George!” she 
cried with a low laugh as she withdrew 
from his grasp. “If you are going to be so 
rough, I will not stay with you. What do 
wcThen giv 

“Phen give me an answer,” he wled 
surlily, in his gontons anger; anda. mis- 
chicvous twinkle came into the bright, 
— eyes A — slowly edged her way 

rom him. rment the world 
tural to Miss Darrel. caine 
enn — pos will flutter near the 

die they must expect to get their win 
singed,” cried she; and with a ri ling 
laugh, she sass the outer door, altpped 
through, and dexterously turned the key 
in the lock to prevent his following her. 

Leaving George Wilson to digest this at 
his leisure, she sought the library and, 
throwing herself in a low fauteuil, tried to 
lose herself in the pages of the Saturday 
Review, but not successtully ; and she soon 
threw it from her in discontent and an ac- 
cess of irritation. 

“Why, Madge! what's up?” exclaiined a 
cheery, peee-Seperee voice, as a stout, jo- 
vial-looking old gentleman entered the 
room. “Has the Saturday Review, as John 
Bright dubbed it, been cutting up your pet 
novel—eh?” And the Squire dropped into 
a chair opposite Madge and regaled himself 
with a copious pinch of snuff. 

‘‘Has he?’’ was the careless reply given 
now, a8 she caressed the head of a large 
mastiff that was nestling lovingly against 
her knees. “Perhaps he has lost heavil 
on the St. r? George’s luck and h 
knowledge of horses are about equal.”’ 

The Squire looked at her curiously. 
“Well, Madge,” he said at last, ‘“ieorge’s 
income isa — one; it can stand a few ex- 
pensive mistakes on the turf; with your 
sharp head at his right hand we may some 
day see him the owner of the winner of the 
Derby. Come, child, which of your two 
lovers is itto be? George, or Wilfrid?” 

“I don’t know that it need be either, 
uncle. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, ny dear,’” be the Squire, as he 
rubbed nervously at his gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses, for his easy, laissez-faire nature was 
rather an to quail before the energetic sel f- 
will of his imperious niece, and her su- 
pretne indifference to her own , “the 
tact is Massingham has been with te this 
——— ou've made a conquest of a 
noble fellow, Madge. You have only to 
say the word to be tnistress of Massinghain 
Hall—the finest place in the country ——”’ 

“Stop, Uncle John.” A look of displeas- 
ure was creeping over Margaret’s expressive 
face as she interrupted. “May I ask what 
Colonel Massingham means?’’ 

‘‘Means?”’ 

“Yos How justify his conduct in asking 
you for iny hand before he knows that I am 
willing to bestow it?”’ 

“Why—I'm sure I don't know," faltered 
her uncle. ‘Massinghain has somehow got 
it into his head that he is not quite iudifter - 
ent to you, I fancy. And I don’t see, 
Madge,’ he continued, wp | up a little 
more spirit, “that he is to be blamed for 
seeking iny consent before speaking to 

ou!” 
vONo, uncle dear,”’ cried Madye, as, with an 
affectionate demonstrativeness not frequent 
with her, she stroked his rough hand lov- 
ingly, “it is notthat; but he bas no right 
to assume thae he has but to ask and have.”’ 
Her eyes were flashing ominously, which 
augured ill for Colonel Massinghain's suit, 
as her uncle pressed her for an answer; 
her cheeks flushed angrily as she rose, evi- 
dently she was greatly put out. 





“Well, Madge /”’ 
“Tell Colonel Massingham," she cried | 
with the dignity of an offended queen, 


“that Margaret Darrell is not to be wooed | 


through another, and that it is unwise to 
take things too much for granted.’’ 

The Squire maintained a prudent silence, 
but raised his eyebrows comically at the 
tragic air she assuined as she strode majes- 
tically towards the door. 

Betore she could reach it, however, it was 
opened by some one froin without, and a 
tall, strongly built, soldierly looking man, 
of about thirty-eight years of age, entered 
the room. Without being 
exceptional beauty of his more youthful 
rival, Wilfried Massingham could isty 
claiin to rank as a handsome man. All 
who looked on his pure-bred English face 
felt that they saw before them one who was, 
in every sense of the word, a gentleman. 
The well-defined chin and firm-looking 
mouth, its sternness softened by the most 
fascinating of smiles, bespoke a manly 
strength and decision of character that was 
not belied by the noble brow or by earnest 
eyes of a soft tender grey. 

Margaret's cheeks paled as she met his 

. She made a movement >» pass hiin; 
ut he put out his hand to detain her. 
uire Darrell, failing t make the Col- 
onel comprehend his winks and nods, dis 
creetly withdrew, leaving hi: to bear alone 
the full brunt of the young lady's dis- 
pleasure. 
“Will you allow me to pass, Colonel Mas- 


singham ?” she asked, impatiently tapping | 
| 


the ground with her foot. 


er 


— 


of the | 





Massingham's manliness had 
preven him from becoming 
ey submissive to her wayward whims 
and ca 

She long resented tliis, and her resent- 
inent was increased by a half-acknow! 
intuition that in a tussle for mastery 
tween them the Colonel would come off 
victor. Now the ball was at her feet, and 
she would show how well she could roll it, 
how little she cared for it. 

**Miss Darrell,’’ Colonel Massingham be- 
gan, in quiet manly tones, as they stood 

ng each other, “I am not a conmtet, and 
I fear have but little romance to spend in 
sentimental speeches. Your uncle. ba- 
bly, has told you of my hopes. Have I 
been presumptuous in cutortalnin them ?”" 

This was a very different node of wooing 
from that pursued by the passionate, vehe- 
ment George Wilson; Mad was some- 
what puzzled by its truthful and earnest 

tflorwardness. 

“I will be candid with you, my dear,’ 
continued the Colonel as she stood debating 
how to answer him. ‘You are not my first 
love—the inemory of that is too dark to 
my I am nearly twice your age; but 
f you can accept the true and honest affec- 

tion that I now offer you, I pledge you, by 
my honor, that, from ime you shall never 
have cause to repent it.”’ 
. He put his hands as if to take hers in his, 
but she kept them folded together in front 
of her. “I should not have spoken to your 
uncle,” he added, “had I not felt that I had 
received sufficient encouragement ‘rom you 
to justify such a step."’ 

‘his latter allusion was unfortunate. All 
Madge’'s offended dignity bristled up again, 
the softening effect that had been stealing 
over her gave place to an ion. In 
words of soorn she upbrai iin for his 
hye agg in imagining that she favored 

ee hardly herself knowing what she 
said. 

Colonel Massingham fixed his clear, 
steady eyes on hers, and she was fain to 
droop then as sho foolishly cast from her that 
most precious gift, a ore eet honest love. 
Without vouchsafing another glance at the 
unfortunate inan whose _ she had so 
ruthlessly quenched, Madge swept froin 
the room. 

Stunned by the unex dness of “the 
blow, for he truly loved her, Wilfrid Mas- 
singhain sat lost in a dreamy stupor. Twice 
within his life had he now loved, and 
twice had his heart been lacerated and torn 
by the capricious sex. 

He bowed his head in his hands as the 
memory of the dark past ran riot through 
his brain, bringing betore hiin one who had 
seared his heart's affections—for ever, he 
had thought then. 

It was not until he saw Mar t, he 
learnt that he still could love. Were the 
women all alike, he wondered—yet, how 
he loved her! The dusky shadows of even- 
ing began to fill the room, when some one 
oalavell ent disturbed his reverie. It was 
George Wilson; George with a look of tri- | 
umph sparkling in bis wondrous eyes. 

“Congratulate me, old fellow," he cried 
in joyous, rapturous tones as he held out 
his hand to Wilfrid; “I have won her.”’ 

A look of pain passed over Colonel Mas 
singham's calin features as he took the 
hand that was offered to hin. “I do con- 

ratulate you, Wilson,” hesaid in tones of 
Seep and sincere earnestness. ‘The fight 
has Leen a fair one, and you are the oon- 
queror. Margaret is wilful and high a | 
ed; but she has noble qualities, and she 
will be what you choose to inake her.” 

“What [ choose to make her! do you think 
that ?”’ 

“Yes, if she loves you. I can but hope 
she does—as you have won her.”’ 

George Wilson's shallow natare was | 
moved by his companion'’s earnestness, | 
“Poor fellow,” he cried to himself when 
left alone. “He feels it pretty keenly. | 
He's not half abad sort. It'sa pity Madge | 
hadn't the sense to accept him, He's just 
the cool sort of fellow she ought to have for 
ahushand. Egad! I'm not sure that I 
haven't made an assof myself. She'll be 
the deuce of a trouble to manage.” 

So! Those were Mr. George's sentiments, 
While Madge had kept him at arins length | 
he had telt all the exciting zest of pursuit; | 
now that she had come and, of her own tree 
will, consented to be his, the pleasure be- | 
yan to pall and he longed for a new face to 
stiinulate him to fresh exertion. 

And Madge—where is she? In her bed- 
room, with no light stve the diin grey of 
the approaching night. 

Her face is pale, and there are signs of 
scalding tearson her cheeks as she rises | 
slowly from a pitiful attitude. A faded 
rose-bud, wet from the touch of her warimn 
young li is in her handa, 

How Fittie does Wilfrid Massingham 
deein that his offering is so carefully treas- 
ured. Opening her desk, Madge presses 
her lips again jonately to the withered 
bud and then places it beside that one other 
most dearly loved and prized of all her pos- 
sessions—a lock of her imother’s hair—that 
dear inother, whose mernory isto her as a 
misty, half-forgotten ream. 

How often does she yearn for that one 





‘tender, sympathetic breast on which to, 
; with a mo- | 


and 





Il. 
THE next morning Madge came down, 
to ride ild Sorrel. Buckle, 
walting at breakfast, looked askance at his 
‘s bait. 
rahe be. main masterful this morning, 
Miss," said Thomas, the old head groom. 
“IT had a sight of trouble to saddle her.” 
Shuck her glossy inane soorn- 
fully, as if she understood the coinplaint 
but felt utterly indifferent to 
“Hold her head, Thomas,"’ cried 
disdaining his warning as she to 
mount. Wilson was her. 
He stepped forward to assist her, but she 
motioned him back. “1 do not need any 


help, thank you,” she exclaimed curtly, as 
she s g! htly to her seat. 
Wild Sorrel turned her eyes on her with 


* werperes look, as if wondering at ber 
temerity in thounting her. Contrary, how- 
ever, to Thomas’ ex jon, she stood 
quite still and allowed Madye to soothingly 
pat her neck. Madge was a fearless 
and knew well how to manage a stubborn 
or restive horse; but the mare's great 
strength and character for vice may well 
have aroused the grooms’ fears for their 
young mistress’ safety. 

Colonel Muasinghain came forward. He 


and M had met at dinner the 
— to outward observers just as 
usual. 

Per he may have been a trifle more 


Emre; ut, if so, his gravity was counter- 
anced by her teverial brilliancy; she 
seemed resolved to outshine herself. 

He now advanced and tried to prevail 
upon her to change her for one less 
uncertain ; but the quiet wofds in which be 
age his uest seemed to add fuel to the 
fi “Stand back!"’ she cried. “1 am go- 
ing to start, and Wild Sorrel may do you 


The Colonel! turned appealingly to George 
Wilson, who was preparing to mount a 
beautiful bay that his = was holding. 
“Will you permit her to risk her life like 
this?’ he said to him In tones that had an 
unconscious ring of scorn in them. George 
shrugged his shoulders with selfish depre- 
cation, as if to intimate how useless it 
would be for him to oppose his will to bers. 

Thomas had opened the gates, and Wild 
Sorrel was nning to get restive; but 
Colonel Massingham, whe had caught —— 
of the Squire's ‘Agure advancing in the 
tance, still maintained his . 

Whether she feared her uncle would stop 
her, or that her own self-dissatisfaction 
goaded her to passion, Margaret, with an 
angry flush, raised her sinall gold-handled 
whip; at the same time Wild Sorrel tossed 
her bead, the Colonel was dragged forward 
and the blow that had been aimed at his 
hand alighted, with full force, on hischeek. - 

A livid weal rose on it an, stung by the 
sharpness of the pain, he slackened his 

rip of the reins. In a moment, and be- 
fore he had tine to tighten it, they were 
wrested from him and he was left standing 
by himself; Wild Sorrel was curvetting 
and prancing down the lane, followed, at a 
respectful Gistance from her heels, by 
George Wilson on his weil-trained and 
easily managed bay. 

They rode along, Wild Sorrel pretty 
quiet. She soon dropped into an easy can- 
ter, and as Margaret felt the exhilarating 


effects of the healthy exercise her anger be- « 


gan to subside, and qualis of reinorne, 
that she had allowed her temper to master 
her in her conflict with Colonel Massing- 
ham, to take its place. 

She would not,ghowever, allow this to be- 
come apparent to her companion, but, on 
the contrary, exerted herself to make the 
ride agreeable to him. 

“Wid Sorrel’s character has been ta- 
ligned,” remarked George,as,after about an 
hour’s riding, they turned their horses’ 
heads in the Girection of home. 

Madge siniled with self-complacency ; as 
if the merit of the mare's improvement in 
temper was due to her rider's skill. They 
were now crossing a large breezy cornmon 
about two miles froin the Hall, and Madge, 
deceived by Wild Sorrel'’s good behavior, 
and relying on her own self-confidence, 
was not quite so much on the alert as she 
should have been when riding an uncertain 
tempered animal. 

Asthey reached a cross road a large gipsy 
caravan met thein. Now anything in the 
shape of a wagon was Wild Sorrel's pet 
aversion ; 80, as s00n as she caught sight of 
the large, clumsy-looking vehicle piled up 
with motley collection ot articles, she 
planted her fore-feet firinly in the > 
and raised her head with a snort of displeas- 
ure. At the same time an ugly-looking cur 
ran out from beneath the gaudily-colored 


. van and snapped at her legs. 


Like a flash of lightning the vicious ani- 
inal lowered her head, threw back her ea 
seized the bit between her teeth, and da 
off with the speed of the whirlwind. Mr. 
Wilson started in pursuit, but his horse 
was no match in speed for Wild Sorrel, 
and there was soon a long distance between 


| them. 


Madge, he could see, was sitting well, but 
it became painfully evident that she was 
not strong enough to cope with the prodig- 
jons strength of the mare now that she was 
on her mettle. 

Had the road been straight there would 
have been less danger; she tight even 
have succeeded in tiring out the creature's 
vivience; but the mnare had left the track. 
She was taking a sidelong course over the 
common, and George's face grew pale as he 
saw her heading directly fur some — 
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cheoked in time. Cold drops of terror burst 
out over his face as he strained every nerve 
to urge on his horse, 

“Too late,”’ be groaned, in an agony of 
remorse for not having lent his voice to 
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herself unless her wild career could be | cident, and the wound on his brow was 


healed ; its place being marked by a scar 


| that he would carry t his grave. 


Colonei Massinghatn’s when trying w dis | 


euade her froin her purpose, 


Wild Sorrel was within a few yards of | 


the pit, the opening of which was concea'ed 


fromm view by a slight ascent, fringed at the | 


margin with some stunted furze bushes, 
He closed his eyes so that he should not see 
the catastrophe. 

In that critical inoment a horseman a 
ome hte in ~~ onthe right. He was - 
oping at full speed, as if to head, and thas 
stop, the runaway. 

lt was Colonel Massingham, who had 
sought the solitude of the common in pref- 
erenee to the garrulous companionshi of 


his host, and thus had been witness of Wild | 


Seorrel’s mad flight and Margaret's danger. 
Rogardiess of self he dashed torward, and 
reached the brink at the same time as Wild 
Serrel. The mare, bearing the sound of 
hoofs, had slightly slackened her tremen- 
dous pace as he neared her; be leaned for- 
ward, and by a dextcrous movement,grasp- 
ed her reius close to the curb. 

By Madge's orders, it unfortunately had 
been fastened too closely to be of inuch use 
with an animal of Wild Sorrel’s calibre. 

The movement stopped the mnare so sud- 
denly that she was almost thrown back on 
her haunches, Jn atmoment Margaret had 
slipped from the saddle, and then there was 
ascream of terror. 

A falling of gravel was heard, and her 
preserver and his steed disappeared trom 
View as the edge of the pit yave wav under 
the weight and pressure brought to bear 
upon it by the struggling horses, 

Wild Sorrel trotted off quietly and began 
browsing atthe @rf as if in ber own pad- 
dock, jeorge, startled by Margaret's 
scream, hurricd to the seene. With scared 
face of an ashen pallor, she was clambering 
and slipping frantically down the rough 
side of the chasin, at the bottom of whieh 


Perhaps he was recailing the last time 
that he had sat in that room, when Mar- 
oy had so ruthlessly shown t him his 
olly in trusting to one of her sex. 

He had seen her once or twice during his 
ilinesa and been struck by the change in 
her demeanor—so different tw her old im- 
rious ways. He knew that (ieorge had 
eft, but could only guess at the cause, 

While thus ruininating, the door opened, 
and, with a soft rustling sound of ber long 


| sweeping dreas, the object of his thoughts 
| entered the room. 


“Tam so pleased tw see 
you down stairs again,’ she said as she ad- 
vanced towards bitm. 

After a few more words of greeting, ber 
tongue seemed to fail her. She began rear- 
ranging a bouquet of autum flowers in the 
china-bow! that stood on a amall ornamen- 
tal pedestal near, and Colonel Massing- 


| ham’s eyes rested, a tender love beaming in 


Wilfrid Massinghau: was lying with elosed | 


eves, mnotiontess, as if dead, and with his 
ball-stunned herse a few fect from him. — 

But few signsof life were in the atill 
form when the yirl reached it; she shud- 
dered as she saw the blood oozing froin a 
gush dangerously close to the lett temple. 

A strange, calin sel possession stole over 
her as ashe watche | Georse, and saw some 
laborers who had witnessed the accident, take 
» hurdle that was lying wear, and place bim 
upen it; herown hands helped to strew it 
with fern and heather so that he might lie 
woftly. 

They were not far from the Hall. She 
walked beside tho sul procession alone; 
(roorge rode off at his) best speed lor a doc- 
tor. 

“Leave him to me, my dear,’ exclaimed 
the motherly old housekeeper, as he was 
inkd on the bed that had been hastily pre- 
mred for him oon the pround floor; but 
Jargaret heeded ler not. 

With «a face us pale as the deathlike one 
before her, she stood watching the efforts 
made to woo back the spirit) that seemed 
aboutto spread its wings, 

The Squire, helpless in the sick room, 
had wandered to the Jodge gates, anx'ous 
for the doctor, The housekeeper and maids 
were doing all they eould for their master’s 
injured gucst. Margaret seemed lost ina 
dream. 

“Lor my adke,” sho kept murmuring to 


herself, as the anwonted tears blinded her 


eves, She stoaped over him to wipe his 
forehead with ber handkerchief, then, car- 
ried away by some sudden and uneontrol- 
luble impulse, she bent over the prostrate 
forin, and pressed ber lips to the cruel livid 
mark on bis cheek that had been caused by 
her band, 

Remorse and repentance made her obliv- 
ious of the prescnee of the women; but 
other eves than theirs had seen what she 
did. George, returning with the doctor, 
was standing in the doorway, 

*Madye,"’ he cried, half angrily, half in 
astonished wonderment, “how linpulsive 
you are! Massinghamn is no-end of a good 
fellowebut, hang it all, it's too much toe 
kiss him. What does it mean?" 

“It means,’ she cried, ina sharp, anguish- 
ed voice, as she swept past hiin, “that 
have discovered iny mistake. I cannot be 
your wife, George, for 1 love Wilfrid Mas- 
sinubam.’’ 

° * * . « * 

For several days Wilfrid Massingham 
hovered on the borderland that separates 
life froin death, and then the seale turned 
and nature triuimphed. 


= 





George Wilson, finding that Madge was | 


in earnest in breaking her engagement with 
him, had left Waverley. Left 
over with rage and love—or what he deetier 
was that passion; for it had sprung to life 


again with all its old violence when he | 
about to make such a inistake as that. 


found that he had lost that which he 


thought he had gained. 

Madge treated him so cavalierly that ho 
was compelled to accept his disiuissal ; and 
Wild Sorrel was sent to Tuttersail’s. Her 
mistress had vowed never to itmount her 
again. And the time went on. 

It was a bright day early in October. The 


sun was shining with a cheertulness that | 


was very plewant; though the weather 
was sufficiently clilly to inake a fire agree- 
able to those whorn age or illness prevented 
froin indulging in open air exercise, 

Colonel Massinghan:—fast prowressing in 
oon Valescence—w as seated beiore the library 
fire in a roomy arii-chair, weil stuffed with 

weand shawls. 

A low foot-stool was before his feet, and a 
book was in bis hand. It was lying, how- 
ever, idly on his knee. 

He seemed to be lost in meditation. His 


it me 


' 


| hadn't been housekeeping. 


their sad depths, upon the fairest bud of 
them all. 

The slight air of embarrassment that 
dwelt upon her beautiful face made it more 
womanly than in the old days of her pride 
and petulance. 

Maryaret had a task before her. She had 
nerved herself for ita fulfilinent, but now 
that the time had come her courage seemed 
to fail. 

“IT have never yet thanked you for what 
you did on that dreadful day,” she began 
in a low, hurried voice, aul shivering 
slightly. 

he Colonel tried to stop her words, but 
the most diffieult part of her task was to 
come; and, now that she had made the 
plunge she would not spare herself, hu- 
miliating though it might once have been to 
her proud spirit. 

“Will you forgive me, Colonel Mussing- 
ham," she continued, speaking in a Jow, 
ashamed voice, while her cheeks burnt with 
avivid red, “tor uy rudeness, my inso- 
lence to youthat morning, when vou tried 
to keep me trom riding Wild Sorrel?” 

“Margaret,’’ he answered in soft, kindly 
tones, “come here, and let me tell youa 
dream that I had that day as I was lying at 
the gates of death. 

Pao not remember being carried to the 
house. I was as one dead, when, suddenly, 
I felt the warin touch of lips pressed to mry 
face, 

LT believe that touch saved iny life; as I 
half opened my eyes, T saw that an angel 
was tninistering tore, With that kiss the 





——— -_——- 


band, they slept on & mattrass 





on the “*And what did John Henry nay ?’ fait. 


kitchen floor, and I stayed o’ nights at Miss | ered she. 
| Delford’s, the milliner, two doors down the | 


street. 

“It was pretty hard, as von may believe, 
and Adeline ssid she didn’t know how in 
the world she was going to stand it. 


’ John Henry said it was our duty to be hos 


mark was wiped from my cheek and the | 


remembrance of it from my mind.” 


The crimson tide surged through Mar- 


garet’s veins,dyeing her bosom, ber cheeks, | 


and her brow with a bright, roseate flush, 
as Shedistened tothe tender wisttulness in 
his voice, 

With a piteous little ery she pressed her 
hands betore her burning face and sank on 
the soft rag on her knees before him. 

He leant forward eagerly. 
he cried, as he rested his strong hand on 
her shoulder with a soft, caressing toueh, 
“tell me—what is this? Was inv dream 
realitv? Jlas an angel come to wipe out all 
the darkness from my past? [think it 
must be so. Come, rise, ny love. Llere— 
atiny side; not there, at my feet.” 

“Yes, here—at your feet, Wilfrid,” she 
burst out passionately. “It is’ the fittest 
place for Wilful Madge when she surren- 
ders her will—her faults, her everything— 
to her lord and master.”’ 

With gentle force he drew her to him; 
her head rested against his shoulder. One 


“Margaret,” | 


pitable, and after all, the relations couldn't 

stay forever. But after a little while it did 

begin to appear as if sume of ‘em intended 
' 


“And there were other disagreeables. 
Uncle Peter couldn't eat salt herring, and 
old Mrs. Carter said that yeast in any shape 
was poison to her. 

“Amariah Hazledean couldn't drink 
yreen tea, and Caroline Carter disliked 
black tea Mrs. Poole said fried steak 
wasn't fit to eat, and John Henry's father, 
a nice old gentleman, only rather disposed 
to be tidgety, be liked his bit of bacon and 
liver fried in the pan with plenty of butter. 
Aunt Poole wanted Irish 


But | 


_ whirlwind of old coats and packin 


stew, and Caro- | 


line said people might as well swallow so | 


much poison. 

“Amariah liked dinner at one, and John 
Hepry's father preferred two o'clock, and 
Jobn Henry himself had to have it at six on 
account of his business. 

“And between ’em all I did think Ade- 
line would have gone crazy, especially after 
the servant went away. 

“*T can stand one missus, mem,’ said 
Annie, ‘but I can’t stand twenty; no, nor 
no living soul couldn't? And I didn't 
blame the poor creature, 

“Well, but to get on with my story. The 
last straw that broke the camel's back was 
—pigs’ feet! Itdon't seem exuctly logical, 
I know,” said Aunt Betsy, serateching the 


' had cou 


bridge of her nose, thoughtfully, with her | 
knitting needle; “but it's gospel truth, all | 


the same, 

“It wasof a Monday, and the washerwo- 
man she was busy in the kitchen, and me 
and Adeline were in the dairy-rouin, cutting 
up the chicken to make a nice pie for diuner 
for John Henry was partial to chicken pie 
and said that Adeline’s crust beat all for 
lightest and sweetness, though Uncle Peter 
Poole said that people might as well com, 


mit suicide as to eat boiled dough; when in | 


comes old Mrs Carter, smiling all over— 
she had a setof filse teeth that didn't fit 
over well, and they did give her an «awful 
wolfish look when she was good-natured. 

“My dear,’ says Mrs, Carter, ‘what have 
you got for dinner?’ 

“ Adeline looked seared. 

“*Chicken pie, Aunt Carter,’ said she, 

“Never mind the chicken pie,’ said 
Mrs. Carter, looking as if she was ali teeth. 
‘T was just going past a market, and I 
brought you a dozen pigs’ feet.’ 

“ ‘Pigs’ feet ?? said Adeline. 

“And she looked at ‘e.u as if they were so 
Hiany pigs’ tails. 

“*T'in dreadful fond of pigs feet,’ said 
old Mrs. Carter, “Give ‘em a good boil, be- 
cause if pigs’ feet ain't tender they ain't 
nething.’ 


| fire-place there was none, in 


“He said you did perfectly right,’ I ang 
wered, promptly. 
* “*And—and the pigs’ feet?’ she whis. 
pered. 

“*They'’re all eaten up, my dear.’ said | 
‘and we'll have the chicken pie for dinner 


to-1norrow.” 
fr 


“So Adeline came back home—and 

never saw such a looking place. a 

r 
spectacie causes, and rusty hair- ott 
blown through all the room, they couldn't 
have looked worse than the Carters’ and 
Uncle Peter Poole’s folks and Amariah 
Hazeldean had left it up stairs. 

“But the fire was burning brightly in the 
sitting room, and Annie, the girl, was 
siniling and curtseving; and there was the 
cosy little tea-table set for three, and John 
Henry waiting to welcome us, 

“*You’re not angry with me, dear?’ said 
Adeline, looking tiinidly up in his face, 

“ ‘Angry, my darling?" said John Henry, 
‘I'm angry with myself because I 
this sort of thing solonz. We've been liv 
ing long enough for « swarin of one’s rela 
tions, now let us try and live for ourselvesa 
little while.’ 

“+And aiter that we hal a little % 
added Aunt Betsy. “Butto this day Ade 
line declares that she never should have 
e to behave as she didif it hadn’t 
been for the pigs’ feet.’ 

saith. ee SE 


The Legend of the 


BY J. E. CAKPENTER. 





Bell. 








antiquated buildings in one of the most 

ancient towns in England, sat five old 
men. It wasin the olden time, but even 
then the spot of which we are writing was 
looked upon by the antiquaries of the time, 
men who have > since gone down into 
their graves, with inquiring eyes; and 
many were the old legends, landmarks of 
history, with which it was associated, 

The old room was the one of those jn _ 
which the solid beams which supported the* 
upper apartments projected low down from 
the ceiling—itself so low that « man of 
moderate height could touch it with the 
palin of his hand; its floor was of red_ tile, 
and its huge fire-place, or rather hearth, for 
6 inodern 
acceptation of the term, afforded ainple 


|: A VERY old room of one of the moat 


| space for a dozen individuals to sit beside it, 


while the crackling log burned at their 
feet. 
The building, of which this room formed 


(aportion, was an-ancient egy | or inn, 


“She had hardly got out of the room, for | 


she was very stout, and walked like a wad- 
dling duck, when in came old Unele Peter 


| Poole by the basement door, with a brown 


hand was held in his as he stooped and | 


pressed his lips to her brow. 

“No, not at my feet, dearest,’ he mur- 
mured; ‘hut here—on my left—next iny 
heart, with my right arin free to shield and 
protect thee. Wilful Madge!” 

“Not that name with you, Wilfrid,” she 
whispered meekly, as she raised her shy 
eyes, luminous with their newly-found 
light. ‘Never wilful again with you.” 

“Be it so,’ came the fond aceents. ‘To 
me, gentle Madge, my loving wifo; to all 
the rest of the world, as of yore, you 
will still be unconquered, Wilful Madge.” 

ee 


One’s Relations. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 





DELINE was a young housekeeper. 
We're all young housekeepers in our 
A time,” said Aunt Betsy, mpeg d pol- 
ishing her spectacle glasses as she sat by the 
fire, “and experience can’t be learned out 
of books like spelling and ciphering and 
the rule of three. 
“And our Adeline was 
brides; she supposed that 


like all other 
when she got 


married she was going to step right into 


Paradise. 
“Dear knows what are thinking 
But 


wasn't, 


irls 


there, we're all mortal! If we 


some of us would be angels, and some of | 


us t'other thing, and I tane it that is not the 
intentions of Providence at all, 


young housekeeper, and, of course, it was 
very Kind for all her husband's relations to 
come and visit her just as she was putting 
up her curtains and putting down her car- 
pets. , 

“Uncle Peter Poole,too, on Adeline’s own 
side, came all the way from Berwick with 
his wife and the two boys. Said he should- 
n't have thought of such athing, if Adeline 


“And I don’t suppose he would; for Un- 
cle Peter Poole was one of your economical 
cork and really hotels cost a deal of inoney. 
| And old Miss Caroline Carter with ber mo- 


ther, they came; and Amariah Hazledean 


face was still pale from the effects of his ac- | came; and, finally, Adeline and her hus- 


paper parcel under his arin. 
«Niece, said he, ‘I've a pleasant sur- 
prise for vou—pigs’ feet. T like ‘em boiled 


down, and then sliced off and fried with a 


sprinkle of pawcees Buse.” 

“Adeline looked at me, 

“*Aunt Betsy,’ said she, ‘what am I to 
do?’ 

**Do just as vou was poing to do,’ said I 
“Go on with the chicken pie.’ 

“Just then the door-bell rang, and in 
eae a package with Amariah tlazledean’s 
name written in the corner. ‘With com- 
pliments!") And, if you'll believe ine, it 
was half a dozen pigs’ feet! 

***Is everybody crazy ?’ says Adeline. 

“She hadn't fairly got through saying it 
before in walks old Miss Caroline ‘with a 
basket. 

“T hope you won't think Qin taking a 
liberty, Cousin Adeline,’ she said, trium- 
phantly; ‘but Iwas down at a wholesale 


| grocer’s this morning to gct soine cocoa for 


“Yes, as I was saving, Adeline she was a | 


‘ina (‘ma finds that she cannot drink tea nor 
coffee, so if you won't inind making the 
cocoa we shall be ro much obliged), and I 
saw the loveliest pigs’ fect next door, so 
white and fresh, my dear! And if you'll 


| just put ’em ina pickle, we can enjoy ‘em 


for a relish.’ 

“Adeline stood a minute, looking first at 
Caroline Carter and her basket, and then at 
the piles of pigs’ feet on the table. And 
then she on down her knife, and untied 
the white housekeeping apron that she al- 
Ways wore in the kitchen. 

**Bless me, Adeline,’ 
you going to do ?”’ 

“Tim going bome to ‘ma,’ said Adcline 
With a little hysterical gurgle in her throat. 

“And who'll cook the pigs’ feet?’ suid 
old Miss Caroline Carter, bristling up like 
usetting hen. , 

““T don't 
don't care! 


said I, ‘what are 


know,’ said Adeline, ‘and I 
One thing I do know, | won’t 


and, although it was in the main thorough 
fare, or street, as we should now call it, 
there was a wide open space in front of it 
about which stood rade benches where the 
guests were wout w& regale themselves in 
suummner. 

The locality of the town we need not now 
inention, it has since become a city, and 
would not now be recognized. 

The tive old men, and they were all very - 
old, were the bell-ringers of the venerable 
chureh which stood astone’s throw fromm the 
hostelry. 

They were seated in the deep chimney 
corner, for it was in the holly time, and 
were occupving themselves in inhaling the 
smoke of the fragrant Indian weed. 

For some time they smoked On, appar- 
ently buried in their own reflections, At 


' length the eldest, whose long, thin, and 


silvery locks, and spare visage, pucies 
him to be almost a centenarian, drew along 
whl, and squeaked out half-imusingly: 

*T shall live to see it yet!” 

“Never, Jansen !"’ observed the youngest 
of the party, a hale old inan of three-score 
and ten, “never; ‘tis nineteen years last 
Candlemas, and she looks younger and 
stronger than ever. 

“Whatisshe? A girl, a very chit, toyou 
orT! And do you think, Jansen, that you, 
who have already one foot in the grave, can 


| hope to outlive her?”’ 


“I tell you it will come to pass, Willy? 


| the same thing has happened twice before 
| since T have been bell-ringer at St. Mare 


garet’s, and I tell you again that it will 
coine to pass.”’ 
“Tell us about it, Jansen !” said a third of 


the party, **you have a wonderful memo 


subunit to this imposition any longer. I'm | 


| going home to 'ma.’ 


“So she did. And IT gathered up all the 
pigs’ fect, and put ‘em in the biggest pot I 
could find, and biled ‘ein and Served thein 
up, piping het, for diner. 

“The relations all sat around and ate 
thei with the sourest faces and the zlum- 
nest Pooks that you ever saw. And after 
dinner they all retived to pack their boxes. 

“When the house was cicar 1 went after 
Adeline. ‘My dear,’ said I, ‘you can coine 

| back now.’ : 


and belike it will beeome our turn to 
the old stories of the bells when you are 


gone.”’ 

“When I aim gone! I tell thee, Mat, the 
old seythetnan has passed my door and for- 
got me; here am I todrink a health to King 
George the Third, whom heaven ~~ a 
life as long as ny own! and I tolied your 
bell on the death of the erry Charlie. an 
they were rare times—big Bess was 
only bell that then swung in St. Margaret's 
steeple, and she narrowly escaped 
cast into another shape a few years before, 
in the civil wars. Yes, I have a rare me 
mory.”’ . ~ 

“And you were a ringer in King Charles’ 


‘time ?*’ 6choed Mat, for they loved to 


| reigus.’’ 


. **Are they all one? i i 
| aoe go said Adeline, 
Be: ‘Yes.’ says 1; ‘and so are the pigs’ feet.’ | 


“Adeline hed—she couldn't restrai 
herself, although I could see, plain enough, 


' 


the old man to tel: his odd stories about ¢ 
bells—thouch they had heard them 
of times before. in * 
“Yes,”’ replied Jansen, ‘I was born 
his reign; but I was a man when he 4 
and I have tolled Big Bess for a 
Aunie and two Georges since then. 
“Few men, a3 you Jansen, ’ observed air 
other of the ringers, in the tone of fla 
which seemed to please the garrulous 


man, “can boast of having iived 12 sik 


old 
vell 


“Seven, bo seven !”’ continued 
Jansen, peowishly, “but no English 


” 
that she was just ready to burstout crying.” | tolled the knell of the last King a1) 


“Truth! but you have a rare 
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“Oh, rare!” ejaculated the others; ‘but 
oe - alout the bells—the wedding bells.”’ 

“The first wedding pes that was ros on 
those hells was for , marriage of old Si- 
non Plumbtree, the vintner; a sour mis- 
erly beggar as ever palmed off the thin 
wines of the Cape for the true Malmaey. 
Well, he refused the — their fees—but 
| followed him home and again demanded 

em. 
tte turned me outot the house as he 
would turn out @ strange dog. So I told 
him I would ring a knell he would little 
like to hear. In three months alter that 
ia wife died—but he paid the dues he be- 
yrudged at his wedding—ha, ha,”’ 

Probably he gained more by the bural 
than by the bridal ?’’ suggested old Mat- 
thew. 

“Yes, answered Jansen, “his wife 
brought him three thousand pounds; but 
his avarice led him to eunbark that, as well 
as his own gains, in the South Sea scheme, 
and he was buried asa oles at last.’’ 

“The eurse of the ll-ringers was on 
him,” interposed the old ringer, who had 
been addressed as Willy. 

“No, said Jansen, “though people had 
heard the story and chose to say so—it was 
only bisown avarice working out its end— 
so with the death of his wife, a doctor might 
have saved her, but old Plumbtree saved | 
his guinea and lost his hel puate.”’ 

“And the second one ?’’ 

“Was Luke Bradshaw, the mason—his 
wile lived six years alter her marriage—he 
was sexton of the parish, and refused to fee 
the ringers, because, he said, he was free of 
the church—being the servant of it like 
oursel ves."’ 

“A paltry subterfuge, that couldn’t save 
his wife!’ chimed in Matthew; “but your 
prophecy will hardly come true n. It’s 
twenty years, come Candleimas, since Peter 
Shaw, the pewterer, married the miller's 
daughter.” 

“Ay! twenty years—the time is almost 
up. Peter inade a compact with me—we 
shall see how well he keeps it.” 

“And the compact was!’ 


As the funeral cortege proached 
churchyard, the bell sudden! Ceased, peo 
ple thought at the time that this was done 
purposely, because the deceased had by 
one day only, fulsitied Jansen’s prediction. 
Several hours aiter the companions of the 
latter sought him in the be fry. He was 


“twisted round his arm, had carried him off 

his legs, and no longer having strength to 
subdue the huge mass of metal, he bad 
been dashed to the ground and killed. 

Che story is still current in the neighbor- 
hood, where they even say that on the day 
of his interment the bell tolled of its own 
accord; and even declare that it was ‘his 
own ghost that tolled it; and add that for 
many years after, at Candlemas, the bell 
has been heard to toll, but with a strange 
unearthly sound, like distant music, and 
then only by those who believe in ghosts 
and witchcraft. Be that as it may, there 
are many atill living who believe devoutly 
in the Legend of the Bell. 


The Midnight Fire. 


BY M. M. B. 








YILLIAM and Mark Travers were 

‘/ brothers, born and brought up in the 

same village, both morvied, and each 
having one child. Each was alsothe owner 
of a sinall dwelling, the gift of their father, 
who had died not long before the date of 
our story. 

Their outward advantages at the start 
were equal, in all respects, save one. Wil- 
liam, the elder, had iarried a girl who, un- 
til her father’s fortunes failed, had been the 
belle of the neighboring county town, but 
was now a sickly, dawdling creature, little 
better than an incumbrance to her jovial 
and energetic mate; while Mark's wife was 
just the reverse, robust, sensible, and in- 
dustrious, 

Yet, despite this difference in their mat- 
trimonial lots, Mark's house, at the end of 





“This! Peter was a poorer man then, | 
though he had a fair share of trade, and the 
little noney that the miller could give him | 
was to enable hiin to increase it; he was the | 
last inan who ever refused to pay the ring- 
ers—for the fate of the two brides became a 
sort of village gossip and grew into a super- 
stition. 

“To prove the folly of these old wives 
stories, as Peter called them, he also re- 
fused to pay the ringers on his wedding 
day ; but he said, when I paid him the cus- 
tomary visit, ‘Come to ine this day twenty 
vears, and if I do not repent of my bargain 

will pay you,”’ 

“And the twenty years will be up next 
Candlemas,’’ 

“IT shall live to do it vet!’ was the only 
réetuark that the old nan inade, nor could 
all the persuasion of his fellows induce him 
to discourse further of the stories of the 
bells. 

From the .bove conversation, the reader 
will gather nearly all we have to comiunun- 
leate respecting this singular compact. 

It was not through parsimony that Peter 
had refused the customary fees to the ring- 
ers on his wedding day, but to frove he 
was above the vulgar prejudices of the 
time, 

Matters had thrived with him since he 
married; the old miller had died and left | 
himmaconsiderable sum, and in his own | 
trade he had been equally successful. 

He bad not forzetten his compact with 
Jansen, and had frequently wondered at 
the prolonged life of tae bell-ringer, never | 
lnavining trom his age that he would ever | 
live to remind him of it, if indeed he had | 
“iy recollection of the circumstance; | 
wiich, although Peter doubted, he was de- 
tertnined not to take advantage of. 

In spite of astrong and weil constituted 
Inind, the pewterer could not help feeling 
Sorue anxiety as thie termination of the 
twenty vears approached, and it was with 
xreat delight taat on the eventful Candle- | 
was ‘lay he found ber in her usual health. 
‘\t last,’ he said, “the old churl shall see 
that L have not repented of my bargain,” 
aud going into his counting-house, hy was 
about lo send for Jansen when the old man 
une hobbling up to the door. 

“Well, Jansen, lua glad to see you. I 
Was about to send for you, to prove to you 
that T have not repented my choice, and to 
express a hope that you, who have been 
spared 8° long, will not go down into the 
grave without foeling that with the great 
‘ a ig of Events rests the tat of life and 

eath, 

, “Here are the ringers’ fees, and with such 
lnverest a@ even your scruples will be satis- 

| with,” and he placed in the hands of | 
auscn five little packets, each of which 

Contained ten golden guineas, | 
mumbled out his thanks 





The old ringer 
and Sought his companions at the inn. 
ye Che charin is broken,” they said, “Jan- | 
- Will never toll the bell for another fun- | 
on ee more—for one more,” said Jan- 
; ” frebly—the event of the day could not | 
* = the superstition from his mind. 
Big petit last night, that I was tolling 
: K ©S8 for the last time—and that I was 
Te 4 bell for iny own funeral.” 
true a an event occurred that | 
iter r 
of ths to = vrded a theine for the gossipe 
an ee Sabbath, and Peter and his wife 
ing tl “service in their usual seats. Dur- 
en ne Serinon, Mrs. Shaw was seized with 
ern and carried out of the ciurch a 
( 
Pe. ae day of the tuneral, Jansen, who, 
ne r had become ieveble, had usually 
+ ag ‘is grandson, aman bordering on 
7? oO assist him in ringing the mighty 





bell, persisted in going to the belfry alone. 


' in fifteen 


| covered that her littleson had just 


five years, was heavily mantpnane s while 
Willian, inthe same time, b added a 

story and a wing to his abode, and had put 

a no inconsiderable suin against a rainy 
ay. 

Neither of the brothers found any diffi- 
culty in procuring almost constant employ- 
ment; but the truth was, that Murk, al- 
though a sober man and enjoying vigorous 
health, disliked work, and generally 
shirked whenever possible; so that often- 
times only his wife's hard toil and manag- 
ing faculties saved the household troiwn act- 
ual suffering. 

At last the poor woman, in consequence 
of over-exertion and exposure during an 
unusually trying winter, was laid up with 
long-lasting sickness; and now Mark al- 
lowed his brother to supply their daily 
wants, which for sume time the latter 
coutinued to do without a murmur. But 
as weeks lengthened into months, and Mrs. 
Mark Travers’ condition 
confirmed invalid, William felt that duty to 


| his own family required him to withdraw 


his assistance, especially us he knew that his 
brother had lately been offered more than 
one excellent job, which he had never 
troubled himself to undertake, In kind, 
but decided terms, he told Mark his resolu- 
tion, and urged hit to set to work without 
delay. 

Constitutional indolence, whatever may 


| be the popular notion on thé subject, is not 
!always associated with an imperturbable 


temper. ‘The well-meant advice was bittenly 
resented; high words ensued; and ‘at 
length, Mark declared his intention of re- 
moving to a distance from his brother, add- 
ing a vague threat of some impending inis- 
fortune which might perhaps reduce the 
latter tou level with bitnself. ‘ 

He was absent froin home the rest of the 
day, and on bis return was observed, for al- 
most the first tine in his life, to be some- 
what intoxicated. 


About the middle of that night flames 


' were seen issuing from the yet unoccupied 


extension of William's pretty cottage, and 
winutes they had reached the 
main building. The neighbors quickly 
gathered to the spot, and Jent all the aid in 
their power, for the elder Travers was a 


became that of 4 | ~ ge ple > - 
| refuge with his family in the far West, and 


| nothing more was heard of hit in the com- 


U an Incoherent he darted 
| tragn toe agen resnlnd ng to large 
at a distance 


dead on the floor—the rope which he had | 








g. and 
oak tree which stood of some 
ten yards from the front of the burning 
house’ clambered up its trunk with the 
agility ofa panther, until he reached a 

high projecting limb. 
rawling to the extreme end of this, be 
was broug t within three feet of an open 
casement in the upper story, into which he 
threw himself by asingle effort, and dh 


as an 

sefore two minutes had <d he was 
n seenatthe window, surrounded by 

eddying volumes of smoke and flame, but 

with the babe, apparently fast asleep, held 

tirtnly, yet tenderly, on one arm. 

In atew moments more he was standing 
on the narrow ledge outside, whence, with- 
out the sinatlest hesitation, he flung himeaelf 
forward, grasping the tree-liinb as he fell 
with his disengaged hand, and once more 
was hanging full twenty feet above the 
ground, 

No farther could Larry now advance with 
his hel pleas burden. 

How would he dispose of it? The question 
was s00n answered, 

After swinging forcibly to and fro until 
he had gained sufficient momentum, he 
suddenly eurved himself towardsthe bough 
he was clinging to, canght it between his 
ancles, and the next instant was dangling 
head downwaurds, and holding the child at 
the full stretch of his lank, bony arin to- 
wards those below. 

The innocent was now easily taken from 
his grmp, and restored to its half-fainting 
mother, when it was found not to have sus- 
tained the slightest injurv. 

No one save Leaping Larry — a creature 
by his very intirmity rendered insensible 
to fear, and whose chief delight bad always 
been to practice the most reckless feats of 
climbing and tumbling — could possibly 
have suececded in snatehing its prey 
from the devouring element of Williain 
Travers’ abode but a few charred timbers, 

Having seen his charge in safety, the idiot 
descended easily and swiftly amid the re- 
joicing crowd. 

He waited not for congratulation, but 
shouting loudly, fled as if affrighted into 
the solitude of the neighboring woods 
where he remained in hiding ‘until the fol- 
lowing day. 

On reappearing, his mental condition was 
found to be precisely what it had been before 
the exploit. 


| exercise ev 





‘The rest of our story is seon told. From 
the first the fire was regarded as the work of | 
an incendiary, and suspicion soon fell upon | 
Mark ‘Travers, whose threatening words to | 
his brother on the previous day had been | 
overheard by a passing neighbor. The | 
luckless man would, undoubtedly, have 
been arrested, had he not, by receiving | 
timely warning, been able to effect his es- 


| cape, chiefly, it was though, through the 


general favorite; but the supply of water | 


was found to be so scanty that their endea- 
vors were alimost useless. The conflagra- 
tion had already involved the greater part 
of the building, when a female, with dis- 
hevelled hair, and clad only in her flowing 
night-robes, rushed from the crowd towards 
the front entrance. 


“My child, my darling child!” she 
screamed, while struggling frantically 


against the friendly hands which detained 
her; “iny baby boy! Save him! Let me 
»! He must not—he shall not perish!” 
It was William’s wife, who hac = dis- 
een left 
sleeping in an upper chamber, while sup- 
posed by all the other inmates to have been 
taken out with herself. 


Ladders were speedily procured, and one 


of the brave men present proceeded to 
mount in defiance of the flames, which 
were spreading with fearfal rapidity. But 
he had searcely ascended half way, when 


| the lower rounds caught fire, and he was 


compelled to yan ge the attempt. An- 
other trial was made with the same result. 

Among the lookers-on was an unfortun- 
ate object of punlic charity, who was men- 
tally an imbecile, though a full-grown man 
in vears and bodily developinent. 

Up to this tithe the spectacle of the fire 
haa afforded Leaping Larry, ax the Idiot 
was generally called, uninixed delight, 
which he bad evinced by various extrava- 

nt antics, such as seriously interfered 


with his occasional aimless efforts to make | 


himself useful. 


| ducer” painted on each cow. 


kind offices of William himself, The ques- 
tion of his guiltor innocence was never 
brought to proof. He emigrated, and took 


munity of his berth. 

Willian Travers’ house was soon rebuilt, 
and in course of tine he became a tnan of 
substance and standing. 

Leaping Larry survived for imany years 
indulged, cared for by all around him until 
age had subdued his rainbling propensities, 
when he found acomfort ‘ble refuge beneati 
the roof of biin whose offspring he had been 
as it seeined, inspired to save; and thestory 
of his courage and self-devotion was often 
told. 

—- © —~—a- 

TeeETH.—The manufacture of teeth In a 
large industry. There are now twelve man- 
ufactories of artificial teeth, that produce 
every year 10,000,000 teeth, or one to every 
five persons in the United States, Half this 
number is made by june firm, founded in 
IM4. The total sales of teeth amount to#l,- 
000,000 annualiy. The mnaterials used are 
feldspar, kaolin and rock crystal. The eol- 
oring is platinum, and gold. The feldspar 
and erystal are submitted to a red heat and 
thrown into cold water. They are tien 
ground in water until fine enough to float. 
Combined with the coloring, they are sul- 
jected to intense furnace heat in moulds of 
brass, which are in two pieces, each tmould- 
ing one-half of the tooth. The process is 
delicate, and has inany interesting details. 
In the earliest history of the art dentists 
carved the teeth which their customers de- 
inanded, and apprentices were often unule 
useful in that way. The amount of gold 
used annually in filling teeth is $500,000, 
Lead was used from 177% to 1835. Thereare 
dentists in New York who give, or say they 
give, diamond fillings, and in Paris they 
advertise the use of diamond pivots and 
emerald plugs. The filling of teeth is aid- 
ed greatly by labor-saving machinery and 
cunningly-wrought tools. This country 
inakes dental instruments for all the world, 
where dentistry is known. An ordinary 
outfit of unstruiments costs $500, 

= @¢- i 

Taz Trave Woman.— “I ain't feeling 
very well today. My heact aches, iny liver 
is out of order, I've yot the seiatica, ny 
pulse is feeble, and I expect Pil die before 
night if [ don’t take care of myself.” “A nd 
you won't go to the office t-day, dearest?”’ 
tenderly inquired his wife. “No,”’ he ans 
wered, groaning, and looking very pale. 
“I'm so glad deary. Youcan tend to the 
children, then, while 1 go shopping;"’ and 
she skipped up stairs to puton ber things, 
with a joyous, heart-easy laugh, that only 
the true wife ever gives vent to. 

——- - 

A SACRAMENTO artist sold his pet paint- 
ing for $230 and then saw itin a dairyinan’s 
window with “Morgan's pure milk pro- 


‘of ordinary elephants. 


; 


MUSICAL LEGENDS. 





wheu the preux chevalier, in dist ress in 
the ravines of Koncevaux, blows in it 
the blood 
his teinpies 


T's: horn of Roland is heroic and superb 


blast that 
and 


with sucha furious 
apurts froin his mouth 
split. 

His cry of dleapmir pierces the rocks; it is 
like a death-rattie cleaving the air; at a dim 
tance of thirty leagoes it strikes the eur of 
Churlewagne, who feels the hero's soul 

ing in it. The horn of Oberon is mock. 
ng, comic, and fantastic as it is fitting that 
the instrument that the King of the Fives 
should be; all who hear it are obliged to 
dance. In Weiland’s ballad,the cheuvailer 
Huon, surprised by the Calif at the feet of 
his daughter, the beantiful Rezzia, is con- 
demned to the stake together with tis lady- 
love. But, at the moment when the tagyote 
are lighted, Lluon puts to his lips the wee 
horn that Oberon gave him. At the fires 
blast the whole town is seized with vertigos 
qyas, iinauns, multis, pachas and dervishea, 
with their pointed bonnets, begin te tarm 
furiously and form an immense farandole 
around the pyre. 

In Norway, the genius Fosseygrin teaches 
the violin, in the night of Holy ‘Thursday, 
to any person whe sacrifices to hima wh 
youtandthrows it into a cascade fowl 
northward, taking cure to turn away bh 
head. The genius then seizes the right 
hand of his pupil and moves it over the 
strings of the dude until the blood comes 
outunder the nails. The apprentice ts 
thenceforward a master, and his enchanted 
violin will make trees dance and stay rivers 
in theif course 

The reader will remember the magte 
power of the flute in the le, oudot the piper 
of Hamelin, so charmingly related by lob 
ert Browning. 

The drum, too, plays a great role in noagt- 
cal music. The drum of the ‘Thessalian 
witches brought the tnvoon down from the 
sky. The drum of the sorcerers of Lapland 
summons the soul out of the body, as out 
ofa tent, and sends it promenwling in 
strange lands on the winged feet of dream, 

Acvording to the Christinn tradition, bella 

fi geniuses, who cordially detest 
them. A quaint German legend relates 
that a Kobold, furious at seeing a spire ris 
ing in the village where he lived, gave a let- 
ter to a peasant and begwed him to place it 
in the poor-box of the church, The peasant 
examined the letter curiously as he went 
along, and suddenly noticed some drops of 
water tall trom it. The letter gradually 
opened, and from it there fell first heavy 
rain and then cataracts, so that the pewsant 
could scarcely save his life by switnining. 

ee 

Waitt ELEruants.—A sure way togain 
the favor of either the King of Burinab or 
the King of Sianmiis to present hin with @ 
white elephant. But there is oilen doubt of 
the genuine thing. White crows,rats,miee, 
aud hares are easily distinauisiab!e, but it 


isdifferent with a white eleplant. He is not 


to be considered a8 snow-white; very far 
from it. All the white elephants now ex- 
isting in Sinus aml Burial dre of a light 
mouse color, SOlieWwhat of the sane tint as 
the pale freckles ty be found on the trunks 
This light gray is 
uniform all over, the spots on the trank be- 
ing white. The depth ot the color, however, 
varios greatly,and there are often blemishes 
in darker patches which would seem to ruin 
an otherwise eligible candidate's claim, It 
has been found necessary to determine 
some infallible test points, which will de- 
monstrate the right of the aninmal to his te 
tle. The Burinese skilled men tx upon 
two of these testa as superior to all others, 
One is that the elephant shall have five tous 
instead of four. This isa wood wav ot tmak- 
ing certain; but oeeasionaily there are in- 
dubitable black elephants which have the 
sacred number of toes. ‘These are white 
elepbants debased by sin, laboring under 
the evil of previous existen e, and therefore 
ineligible for the honors accorded to the 
real animal. The other test is considered 
pertectly decisive, no matter what the pre- 
cise tint of the skin rnight be. [tis this: Uf 
you pour water upon a “white” elephant he 
turns red, while a black elephant only be- 


comes blacker than ever. This is the tinal 
test always resorted to, 
a 2 ae 
Nature's Unpenrakins.—lHlow often 
do we hear the query, “What beeomes of 
allthe dead birds?" The seeret of their 


iInvateriouy disappearance was but just now 
half told by the buzz of those brown wings 
and the other half is weleome to any one 
who will take the trouble to follow. their 
lead. The beetle is one of inan’s inealceula- 
ble benefactors. Itis his mission to keep 


fresh and pure the air we breathe. He is 
the sexton that takes beneatu the mould 
not only the fallen sparrow, but the nice, 
the sqirrels, and even imuch larger creat- 
ures that di¢in our woods and tiids. Be 
neath that cluinp of yarrow | tind just 
what T had expectel—asinall dewl bird— 
and the wrave digzers were in the midst of 
their wack. Already the ranupart of fresh 


garth was rained around the body, and the 
cavity was growing deeper with every ino} 
ment, as the busv digvers oxecvated the turf 
beneath. Now and then one would emerge 
on atour of inspection, even ae 
ainong the feathers of that silent throat, an 

climbing upon the plamy brewt to press 
down the little body into the decpening 


grave. Had you accomnpanicd toe on that 
morning walk, you would have looked 
with interest at those fittho on ler akers— 


seen that feathery body tos<an tl heave with 
strange mockery of tile asthe busy sextons 
worked beneath it, digving with tueir spik- 
ed thighs, shovelling out tl: lyse earth 
with their broad beads, anil pulling down 
the body into the deepened cavity. 
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Dur Young Folks. 


~~ SAVED BY HIS ENEMY. 


BY PIPKIN. 











NLY two days to Christmas, with frost, 
anow, and hard freezing everywhere. 
Janie Grey, « sinall, viue-eyed girl of 

ten, stood ina shimmer of atternoon sun- 


shine, on the steps atthe old Mill House, | 


where she lived with her grandfather, 
watching her brother Willie, the four Les 
a thelr neighbors, and others, —_ | 
up from the mill-pond—where they 
been akating—the red sunlight about thein, 
like their own happy thoughts. 

“There, that's Chrisiinas fortune,isn't it?" 
cried Luke Lester, coming up,and tomsin 
the two pieces of a broken skate into their 
midst, as they all baited atthe Mill House 
door. 

“And what will you do now ?" asked 
som ybody. 

“He'll have to stand out of the game and 
watch the skating from afar,"’ answered an- 
other, with a jeer. 

Lake was no favorite with the lads; none 
of the Lesters were—poor unaimable fel- 
lows. 

Indeed, the bitterness of an old quarrel 
lay between Will Girey and Luke,by reason 
ofa race between their two miniature yachts 
on the river.in the autuinn,in which Luke's 
won, and Willie's vas wrecked, all, as the 
lads darkly hinted, through Luke's under- 
hand scheming. Hence the bitterness, 

“Well, he can't be always first and. fore- 
most and stand in the front,’’ observed 
Willie Grey, jingling his new skates in his 
hand, which tis grandtather had given hitn, 
a light flashing in his eyes, 

“Hal don't you crow so loudly, but look 
to your own concerns. or maybe I'll teach 
you 4 lessen,”’ snarled Luke, looking very 
angrily towards the other. 

“Teach me a lesson! you'd best try it on,"’ 
returned (Cirey, in disdain. 

“Lot me tie your skate; I think I oould 
with # piece of string," suggested Janie, the 
sunlight falling on her head the while like a 
bright crown. 

**That's all a girl knows about it,"" growl- 
ed Luke, rudely. 

“Well, you night keepa_ civil tongue,”’ 
snapped ready-tongued Willie; “but that’s 
a thing you don't possess."’ 

Luke threw down his other skate, and 
rt forward. 

“L'il take you down a notch before the 
holidays are over. I'll be even with you, 
Count Grey,”’ he suid. 

That name, “Count Grey,’ wasto youn 
Willie like a match set to gunpowder, al 
the boys new. 

‘Then you own I'mn a notch above you— 
ru" 

“Now then, let's have no quarreling or 
fighting,” said the eldest of the group paci- 


fleally; “so pick up your broken traps, 
Luke, and move along ;"’ which Luke did,I 
know not what of mysterious ill-humored 
exultation in the glance which he favored 
Willie. 


Of this, however, the boy took no notice, 
but hung up his skates on the porch when 
they were all gone, and went in with Janie. 

Ah, well! to-morrow would be Christinas 
Eve. 

All this bickering, bantering talk was 
forgotten by the lonely little brother and 
sister, twining holly and evergreens in the 
old dining-rooin before the blazing fire, 
théir grandfather slumbering in his easy- 
chair in the parlor, all alone. 





| 
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“Well, this is very strange! My skatesare | 


me,” 

Willie's face was ruefully comical as he 
made this announcement to Janie the next 
inorning, as she was dusting the parlor. 

*“g0ne from where ?" 

‘<¢one from the porch, silly !'' said petul- 
ant Willie. 

“You must have inislaid them,"’ returned 
his sister. 

“I tell you T haven't,’’ was the retort, and 
both went out into the porch to look round, 
as if that would enlighten thei. Janie 
went here and there to try and inake good 
her words; but no, they were not in the 
house. 

“I told you so,"’ said her brother; “and 
what's more, I know who's got them.” 
Janie hearkened, in half-consciousness of 
what was coming. 

“Luke Lester !"' was the bold assertion. 
“I'm as sure of it as that;"’ and the boy laid 
one hand in the other with a thwack. 

“No, not so sure of it as that,’’ ventured 
leas positive Janie. 

“There you go contradicting, like a girl. 
I ain sure, and that he'll know before long.”’ 
He was swinging off out at the front dour, 
but Janie called him back. 

“Don't quarrel with Luke,”’ she pleaded, 
“because quarreling at Christmastime is so 

Se ** 

“So what ?"’ scoffed the boy, the morning 
sunshine on his face, as if wooing him tw 
better things than this on, making his 
brow #o unlovely and dark. 

“So wrong,” said the gentle little maiden. 

“Well, then, I won't go now; but I know 
he's got thein, and in the afternoon I'll see 
if he basn't,’’ he promised somewhat sulki- 
ly, and wandered away, h Janie kept 
an eye upon hiin all the morning, like a fond 
little mother-sister, fearing she scarce knew 
what from a mecting between the two lads. 

“Well, I'm determined to find out if that 
Luke has ny skates,"" was Master Willie's 
remark after dinner, the glooin still on his 


brow. 
“Let me with m,’" said | 
Janie, who always trled to hover arou 
him, like the little peacemaker that she 
oe 

“Well, I don't care who comes; I'm go 





| 


| 





ing to the mill-pond, that’s where I’m 
" was the reply; and forthwith the 
rt vat or as ane i and went 

out, a daint © sprite, 6. 

She wen the elder of the. two; her 
surrounded him like asilent blessing. 


ef 


If she went to the mill-pond, just across the work 


| that which,but for God's mercy, might have 


marred your life. 
| Glidin gliding on hands and knees, he 
| reached Eis 


love | back, a weary way; 


n; in inch he drew bim 


| when Bill and Fred returned with the rope, 


the meadow, where the Lesters were skat- | 


in 
could, prevent strife on Christmas Eve, when 
al] the world should be at peace. 

Still, it Luke had taken the skates,it was 
very worng of him, and some one ought to 
see about he must have done it to amuse 
himself and to mymy By = ; sO gaan 
walking silently at ber brother's side. 


Ha! there was Luke, as brisk as either | The 


in the ruddy sunshine, she would, ifshe be even with you, 
| into the other's hand, an 


was done—the rescue achieved. : 
here are yourskates. I said I'd 
but now I never shall,’’ 
k, putting them 
bursting into a fit 
of passionate weeping. And Willie whis- 


red— 
Pell right,old fellow; forgive me in turn. 
"Tis Christmas, when all debts are settled. 
All debts settled and paid at Christmas! 
brother and sister wept for very glad- 


“Willie, 
said Luke,when able to s 


of his brothers, with somebody's skates on | ness at the thought, as they talked over the 


his feet. 
“There, they're min 
I can see them glitter 


‘re new ones; 


| 


one foot and spun round, as if in defiance. | 


“Oh! Willie, we're not sure,"’ said his 
sister soothingly. 

“I ain sure, I say. Do the other skates 
glitter like his?"’ Now Janie could not say 
they did. 

“They'll glitter into the water, all the lot 
of them,if they don't take care, for the ice’! 

ive away, as a thaw is oomns on," said a 
fboring man in passing, and hurried on. 

“I wonder if ne meant it?” said Janie. 

“It's no concern of ours,” returned Willie 
and his young bruw grew gloomier as he 
apoke. 

Janie knew whatto advise. If she kept 
her brother here where they stood, there 
would be no quarreling ; if they went near 
to warn them, then she felt sure evil would 
come of it. 

And oh! the sunshine was so ruddy, flash- 
ing over the ice, theskaters,and the waiting 
earth, clothed in its festive robe ot white; 
surely there could be no danger. 

Perhaps the man did not know bow thick 
the ice was on the mill-pond. 

Janie was but ten, a simple little maiden, 
who would fain stand a peacemaker between 
her brother and the mean purloiner of bis 
skates, enjoying thew so unshrinkingly in 
their very faces, as if in bravado. 

Willie, his face now gloomy indeed, said 
no more of confronting Duke, but watched 
the skaters flashing over the ice as on wing- 
ed ee ae then be and Janie left 
them, ng toand fro—grey figures 
which the | sun-rays were kining 
again and again. 

A sweet, holy ce seemed to brood 
in the old Mill House; but no peace, no 
welcoming smile was on Willie's face as he 
and Janie sat again by the fire, twining the 
holly-wreaths, which must be hung up be- 
fore they went to bed. ‘‘Peace on earth,good- 
will toward nen ;"’ these were the words 
Janie’s skilfal fingers had woven out for 
the dining-room fireplace. 

As Willie held them upand read them, 
something pleaded and whispered to his 
heart the while, and that gentle presence 
seemed to draw very near indeed—what 
was it? Willie went out to the front 
door to hearken, while Janie put up the 
wreaths, 

To hearken to what? Were they still 
skating on ice? 

Something—it might have been the sting 
left by that dark thought of the afternoon— 
would not let him rest ; a voice was whisp- 
ering to him as from atar to cast out, and 
put away from him, that which, like a mist, 
was shutting out all Christmas joy, Christ- 
inas love, Christmas forgiveness, Letenring 
and bearing of injuries—because it was the 
birthday ee on of Him,the great Elder 
Brother, whose life was all leve, all fore- 
giveness, enduring of injuries, and still do- 
ing good; and if wrong been done or 
even thought by him,to hasten to set it right 
while yet there was time. 

Hie was not an ignorant boy, though mo- 
therless ; he knew what Christinas meant, 
and what were the lessons it taught. 

Ha! they were still there on the ice, and 
their laughter rang out to him on the even- 
ing air. 

He went in, and helped Janie to finish 
poems up the holly, and then, when the 

use was quiet, and they all thought he 
had meng early to be, he stole out togive the 
warning of the unsafe state of the ice to the 
merry 8 rs, asa first stepin the right 
direction. 

Yes, if not too late; for as he stepped out 
into darkness a scream rang out sharp and 
clear which thrilled him through, and all 
the ground under his feet was sof and yield- 
ing, the sky gloomy with clouds. 

fi was but ashort distance,and he was 
there. 

Kill and Fred Lester came scudding past 
hitn. 

“What is it?’ he asked, hearkening in 


his anguish for what he knew would be the | 


answer. 
“Luke has fallen through the ioe; John is 
with hin, and we are runnin 
Ah, children! was that dark thought of 
the afternoon about to become true? 
Was Luke—his enemy—about to go down 


to darkness and death at Christmas-time,be- | friend; 


go furned Willie as | Christunas peace 
they drew near, and Luke posed himself on | wreaths their hands h 





for a rope.” | 


cause he had not warned him in his cool, | 


wicked resentment of wrong? 


Ah! how trivial did that wrong now ap- 


pear ! 

Asin a nightmare, he rushed to the edge 
ot the ice. 

John was there, wringing his hands and 
bah Am 

“Hold on, Luke! hold on!’ too much 
distracted to try to save him. And Luke 
wailed out— 

“Oh, "tis so hard to hold on to ice! I’m 


' 
abt illie, youtook you life in ur 
band that night, and tried to “nda 
were, by a noble deed of that which 


bad your coming 


| 





, its errors, and its 

down at last with the 
rcling through the holly 
- | twined. 

And when, on the morrow,they walked to 
church together, the bells, chimed out no- 
thing but peace—that d old song of the 
angels, “Peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men."’ Onee during service, when they 
were singing— 

**Peace on carth, and mercy mild, 

God and sinners vecenctied,** 
Luke's eyes inet Willie's, and Janie’s met 
them both. 

Ab, children! none but themselves knew 
what that glancing together meant—none 
but they and God—that it was a thrilling 
and knitting together of hearta,a layin 
down of wrong and strife, by what they 
suffered, by what had been vouchsafed to 
them, and, most glorious of all, by the re- 
meinbranoe of that greatest love and for- 

iveness which the world ever knew since 
f first began. 

IN LOVE’S WAY. 


events of the da 
ful ending, and la 
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write at every opportunity; and we 
will keep our faith to each other, come 
weal, come woe.”’ 

“Yea, love.” 

“And thou wilt wed me 
back ?’’ 

“Tf I live dearest ; and we must say noth- 
ing to my guardian; he likes no young 
men, nor any talk of lovers. Hethinksime 
a child.”’ 

“Well, dearest, I will say nothing, though 
it seemeth to me plainer and mvure manly to 
speak out and tell my hope to him; but as 
thou wilt.’ 

“Thanks, Edwin,”’ said the girl. “My 
guardian is a good man, but no longer 
young ; and it cannot be ex he should 
syimpethise with us. And I shall be of age 
when we meet aguain.’’ 

So spoke in the old days when English 
settlers first nade their homes in America, a 
certain pair of young lovers, Master Edwin 
Ashburton and Mistress Alice Fairborn, in 
the garden of Master Hapwell’s home, in 
the rich Virginian land, of which he ac 
quired no sinall estate. 

Long ago—in her young lifetime—Mis- 
tress Alice's mother had died upon the 
storiny voyage from England; and a cruel 
red man had slain her father shortly after, 
and Master Hapwell was her gu irdian. 

Since that day he had become a widower 
and was now aman of fifty, prudent and 
careful, but not as old at heart as his young 
ward thought bim. 

“My fair love, these eyes shall see no 
sweeter face until they meet thine again,’’ 
said the youth. 

‘‘Nor mine a braver than thine,” said the 


(1 erie a love; good-bye. We will 


when I come 


girl. 

And they kissed each other in the sum- 
mer moonlight. 

And young Ashburton mounted his horse 
and rode away, and Alice went into the 
house ard away to her chamber. F 

And then from the covered walk, where 
the grapes grew purple in the sun, crept 
Master Gregory Hapwell, with clenched 
hands and curses on his lips. 

“Come back to inarry her!” he said. “‘He 
that boy! But here 1 swear before Heaven 
that I myself and no other shall be the hus- 
band of fair Mistress A lice.” 

The days glided by. 

Mistress Alice wailed for letters. 

None came. 

For n es—none were brought. 

Master Ashburton had gone to India, and 
it was far away, and correspondence was 
not what it is to-day, or even what it was 
fifty years ago. 

Yet alter awhile terror Alice; she 
believed that her lover a and 
she Ma her dark eyes nearly blind and 
grieved herself to a shadow for him. 

Meanwhile Master Hapwell was kind and 
—— gave her a rare Indian shawl and 
a necklace of amber beads, and a fan of pea- 
cock’'s feathers froin abroad. 

And one day he said to her— 

“Alice, child, aman has been here who 
has news from one we both held to be a 
. peg) young Edwin Ashburton, 
who went to India soine while . Sh 
I call him in?” aed - 

Ay, I prithee, guardian,” said Alice; and 
treinbling sank into a chair. 

And a man entered—a man who !ooked 
down and picked the straw from his hat as 
he spoke. 

“My nan, what news have you of Master 
Ashburton?" said Master Hapwell. “Tell 
us, we would be glad to know.” 

“I come from India,” said the man. “A 
sailor goes to inany places; but thence last. 
And I saw a Master Edwin Ashburton there 
who came from Ameriva, and he bade me 
give his reverence and duty to Master Ha: 
yrell and bis family. And all was well with 


ut he saved him, and | 








Met ae trepal rte A ng 
tune. ITaaw her. She shimmered in the 
sun with jewels, and she was as 
brown as & berry, I fancy he was con. 
tent.”” 

“Here is something for thy news,” said 

ng money in the fel. 


Master Hapwell, 
low's hand, and wo wont his way. 

* And then Master Hapwell came and 
knelt beside poor Alice, 

“Thon 4idst love this fellow,” he , 
“thou so fair and sweet; and he will : 
at thy love with his Indian widow. A 
peop e tyne bye he oe thee. 

fisi, let pride put out of 
wer. ‘Marry before be does. I will 
he hand he throws away. me. Iam 
always to theeam I not? Itisto save 
thy pr el ask it. Though I have hidden 
my, ve for thee for a 
e had taken the t way. 

Mistress Alice gave him her hand to kiss, 
and let him marry her when he chose. 

There wasa bateg oe | and she was 
as lovely a bride as ever been seen in 
the colonies, and afterwards a good wife to 
Master Hapwell, though never gay and 


And so ten years passed by, and at the 
end of that time Master Hapwell fell very 


1. 

His life was in danger, and his wife nurs. 
ed him tenderly, and only left him for half. 
an-hour each — sunset to breathe the air 
in the grape walk. 

There one evening, a8 she walked slowly 
up and down, a man stood before her. 

His dress was worn; his face was worn 
also; he was changed, but she knew him 
fur Edwin Ashburton at a glance, 

And she drew herselfup ovldly, and look. 
ed at him with disdain. 

He also louked scornfully at her. 

“So, I think you know me,” he said. 
“You have thriven better than I. You 
made out nest well; notin a poor man's 
heart, 


Fed 


A hs 


ut in a rich inan’s house.”’ 

“JT married a man who had Leen kind to 
me,”’ said she. 

“Master Hapwell is old, and a man who 
heeds money ; but at least he did not try to 
win a heart and then leave it. Was 7 to 
wait for one who wrote me never a letter? 
Of whom the first news I had was that he 
was wed to an East Indian widow ?” 

‘“‘Alice!’’ called Edwin, “I neither wooed 
nor married any woinan. I wrote thee often. 
I sent thee gifts; and when ill fortune fell 
on me I eo for thy sympathy, but news 
caine that thou wert Master Hapwell’'s wife, 
and all that while no letterin answer to 
mine.”’ 

— gifts didst thou send me?” asked 
ce. 

ae Rae, on meee en and s 
re) ’s feathers, set w pearls, 

said Fawin. 

And then Alice cried out— 

“T had the gifts, but Master Hapwell said 
they were from himself.” 

And then the two spoke at length, and 
knew that Master Hapwell had hidden the 
letters, and bribed the sailor to lie and thus 
—e in love's way had afterwards parted 
them. 

When Mistress Hapwell returned to her 
~ yup change for the worse had taken 
He never spoke to her again. 

He died and was buried. 

But his lady wore no widow's weeds, 
to the horror of the whole place she 

tdwin Ashburton one month from the day 
of his funeral. 

No one knew her story. 

“I will say no ill ot the dead,"’ she said to 
her Edwin. 

“Let them think illofme. But for tea 
years—nay, eleven—we were sad becanse 
of his d We will be happy now, though 
the world think ill of us.” 

se 80 they ae mer pane 

And they ieft the land toget very 
leavin A ps to say what they pleased. 

But later in her old age I thin e wonan 
told the story, for her descendants tell 
stillin the house that stands where the 
pony mansion stood, and show ber por 
trait on the wall and the fan of 
feathers, set with pearls, that Master Asb- 
burton sent to her from India. 





CHINESE GIANTSs.—The Chinese pretend 
to have nen among them so prodigious # 
fifteen feet high. Melchior Nunez, in bie 
letters 4p India, s oe ay » 
guarded the gates of Pekin, w w 
that immense height ; and in a letter 
in 1555, he avers that the emperor of that 
country entertained and fed five hu 
of such men tor archers of his guard. 
will, in his “A pologie,” 1627, repeats 
story. Pu in his “Pilgrimes,” } 
refers to a man in China who ‘‘wascl 
with a tyger’s skin, the hayre outward, 
arms, nyt ty Somer legges bare, with & 








le in his well , seeming tes 
rahe oft long; roy oe hanging ® 
is shoulders.”’ 
HEAVY Sop.—For turnin under & 
sod there is nothing to a pair ot goa 
oxen. They n a little slow a po 
work, but it will be well done if they 
managed by a good driver. 
Wisconsin’s anti-treating law is ® failuré 


ae 





on U¥- 


Ir Your THROAT FEELS 7 De. Jaynes 
COMFORTABLE, use : 
Expectorant. ts will a eh the fan wo 


sages of all phi or mucous, alla A 
mation, col an aie the afectod party 


chance to heal. o safer re cout 
had for all and or any beet 
ales ot he ee Lungs, 

prove . 
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Grains of bold, 
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Femininities. 


News Notes. 





Inclination and interest determine the 


will. 
It is much easier to settle a point than te 


act on it. 


Idleness is the key of beggary and the 
root of all evil. 

The heart is an astrologer that always di- 
vines the truth. 

Troubles borrowed outnumber by far all 
others in the world. 

One day is worth three to him who does 
everything in order. 

Greatnegs lies not in being strong, but in 
the right of strength. 

On the neck of the young man sparkles 
ao gem 80 gracious as enterprise. 

Who would venture on the journey of life 
if compelled to begin at the end ? 


Circumstances are the rulers of the weak; 
they are but the instruments of the wise. 


The moment a man is satisfied with him- 
eelf, everybody else is dissatisfied with him. 


Habits are soon assumed, but when we 
strive to strip them off; ‘tis like being flayed alive. 


Sweet is the breath of praise when given 
by those whose own high merit claims the praise they 
give. 

No soul is desolate as long as there is a 
buman being for whom itcan feel trust and rever- 
ence. 


Gossip is the patent sign of vulgarity of 
beartand mind. Itis as thoroughly vulgar as curi- 
oaity. 

Never think that God’s delays are God's 
denials. Hold on; hold fast; hold out. Patience is 
genius. 


In general there is no one with whom life 
drags 80 disagreeably as with him who tries to make 
it shorter. 


It is a great gift of the gods to be born 
witha hatred and contempt for all injustice and 
meanness. 


We are not that we are, nor do we treat 
or esteem each other for such, but for that we are ca- 
pable of being. 


Blessings are strewed like flowers in our 
pathway; it rests with us to gather them up carefully, 
or pass them by. 


Do not use profanity,slang phrases, words 
of double meaning, or language that will bring the 
blush to any one, 


He that once did you a kindness will be 
more ready to do you another than he whom you your- 
self have obliged. 


It is only a poor sort of happiness that 
could ever come by caring very much about our own 
narrow pleasures. 


Life does not count by years. Some suf- 
fer a lifetime in a day, and so grow old between the 
rising and setting of the sun. 


Large rivers, great trees, wholesome 
plants, and wealthy persons are nof created for them- 
selves, but to be of service to others. j 


Do not carry on a conversation with an- 
other in company about matters which the general 
company knows nothing of. It is almost as impolite 
as to whisper. 


Firmness, both in sufferance and exer- 
tion, is a character which I would wish to possess. I 
have always despised the whine of complaint and the 
cowardly, feeble resolve. 


We can only have the highest happiness, 
such as goes along with being a great man, by having 
wide thoughts, and mach feeling for the rest of the 
world as well as ourselves. 


It is the little rivulet that glides through 
the meadow, and that runs alung day and night by 
the farm-house, that is useful, rather than the swol- 
len flood or the noisy cataract. 


If there are two things not to be hidden— 
love and a cough, I say there is a third—and that is 
ignorance, when a man is once obliged to dossome- 
thing besides wagging his head. 


If you mean to act nobly, and seek to 
know the best things God has put within reach of 
men, you must learn to fix your mind on that end, 
and not on what will happen to you because of it. 


To be always intending to live a new life, 
bus never to find time to set about it—this is as if a 
man should put off eating, drinking and sleepifig 
ccaan one day to another, till he is starved and de- 

yed, 


You talk of substantial good—are faith- 
fulness, love, and sweet, grateful memories no good ? 
It ls no good that we should keep our silent promises 
on which others build because they believe in our love 
and truth ? 


It is not ease, but effort—not facility, but 
difficulty, that makes men. There is perhaps no sta- 
tion in life in which difficulties have not to be en- 
countered and overcome before any decided success 
can be achieved. 


A man’s usefulness in the Christian lite 
depends far more on the kindness of his daily temper 
than on great and glorious deeds that shall attract the 
*dmiration of the world, and that shall send his name 
down to future times. 


Cultivate the physical exclusively,and you 
have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you 
have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intellectual only, 
and you have a diseased oddity, It is only by wisely 


training all of them together that plete man 
can be found. cash nan 





Advocates of improved husbandry—old 


Woman is man’s best especial 
Glide the sad wis ttn, ook, ly 


An odd nickname.—A Manayunk man 
Calls his wife Crystal, because she is always on the 


Professor Swing says that the novel ‘‘is 
han yh with a beautiful woman walking 


President Taylor, of the Morman Church, 


recently married his twent hth wif 
Massachusetts widow. ie m © Seem 


Mrs. Commodore Vanderbilt is probably 
the richest unmarried woman is the United States. 
She is 36, and has & round §1, 000, 000 for every year. 


It is asserted that no man of the period 
has been more worshipped by woman than the pianist, 
Abbe Liszt. They bribe his servants for his old 
gloves and other articles of him. 


An English statistician calculates that 


every man on an average speaks Afty-two volumes of 
000 pages per annum, and that every woman yearly 
brings out 520 voiumes of the same size ip talk. 


Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon devoted the $30, - 
008 presented to them at the recent anniversary of 
their wedding to the endowment of an orphanage for 
girls, They had already established one for Loys. 


The Marquis of Lorne has a high opinion 
of Canada asa matrimonial field for young women. 
He said not long ago that those happy maidens emi- 
erating to that country * ‘would get am offer of mar- 
riage about every day.'’ 


Mrs. Sherman, wife of General Sherman, 
has been elected President of the Tabernacle Suciety, 
an organization of Catholic ladies, which aims to pro- 
vide for poor churches of that faith necessary altar or- 
naments and vestments. 


e 
They tell the story of a little boy, that, on 
being rebuked for his noisy conduct, in which his sis- 
ter had some share, he@eclared that she ought be in- 
cluded in the scolding. ‘‘If 1 was boisterous,'’ he 
sald, ‘‘she was giristerous.’’ 


A wag describes a teacher’s institute as a 
place where the males go to look at the females, and 
the females to look at each other, while bits of learn- 
ing are sandwiched in like the clove the young man 
goes out for between the acts. 


The flowers most recently taken into de- 
corative favor is the pumpkin blossom, whose bold 
yellow proves even more effective than the sunflower, 
as it can be used in larger single masses, and it also 
has the ald of the wayward vine, adaping it to uses 
for which the sunflower is impossibie. 

‘The 


A fashion correspondent writes : 
Princess of Wales was once almost as tasteless in 
dress as ber mother-in-law, but the visits of this 
charming lady to Paris has gradually developed a 
genuine taste, and she is almost as much of a sover- 
eign dictator in dress as Eugenie was.'’ 


An English lady was heard disclaiming 
the other day against ‘‘the stupidity of these foreign- 
ers’’ ata Parisian hotel. ‘‘My dear,’’ said her hus- 
band, reprovingly, ‘‘you forget that here we are four- 
eigners.’’ ‘*‘What nonsense, Kdward, replied bis 
spouse. ‘‘Of course they’re foreigners, because 
were English.’’ 


A Berlin tragedian occasionally gave a 
pass to his landlady, She was sitting with her little 
girl in the pit of the theatre, when the heavy villaia 
was about to stab the tragedian in the gizzard. The 
child, seeing her friend's danger, started up aod 
shrieked out: *‘Oh, please, don’t kill him, or he won't 
give us any more tickets for the theatre |'’ 


Liverpool has a Home for Governesses, 
which has been established for six years, and is now 
recognized as one of the most useful institutions in 
thecity. Last year alone 174 governesses were re- 
ceived in the Home, 213 applications were mace for 
governesses, resulting in 106 engagements, and 32 
governesses entered their names in the registry. 


‘There are my three other daughters ; 
you can take your pick; this is the best 1 can do,** 
said an honest citizen of Scranton, the other day, toa 
young man who appeared at what he supposed was to 
be his own wedding just in time to see his beloved 
married to another man. The generous offer was ac- 
ceptedin the spint in which it was made, andthe 
youngest of the three remaining sisters was promptly 
chosen and married on the spot. 


William P. Ridgeway, of San Francisco, 
fell in love with the Widow Forbes, and engaged to 
marry her. He was about seventy years of age, and 
had a valvular affection of the heart, besides being a 
sufferer from paralysis. His physician @sured bim 
that marriage would be speedily followed by death. 
Unwilling to take that risk, he broke his promise. 
These facts were presented in his defence to a suit for 

but the jury did not deem thew material, 
and gave the widow a verdict of $5, 000, 


A couple has just been married by a jus- 
tice in Columbus, Ga., and were on their way out of 
the office, when a man snatched the shaw! from the 
bride’s back and ran away with it. A policeman gave 
chase successfully, and the purloiner being asked for 
anexplanation, said that the shaw! wasa gift from 
him to the girl; that at the time of making the pres- 
ent he wasa favored suitor, and that he did not pro- 
pose to let her wear it on a bridal trip with anvtber 
fellow. 

Ernest Renan, the famous French writer, 
in bis latest work, gives his opinions concerning 
lovely woman. ‘A beautiful woman expresses one 
phase of the Divine purpose, one of the ends of God, 
just as the man of genius expresses another, and she 
has an instinctive consciousness of the infinite treas- 
ure she bears in her person. Why forbid her, then, to 
make the most of the gift with which she is endowed 
—a gift that serves as a setting to the diamond that 
may have escaped ber." e 

A number of years ago, a Baptist clergy- 
man, named Clevinger, was one of the most popular 
men in two States. His house was built in such a 
manner that a large hall which ran through it was ex- 
actly on the State line between Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, and whenever a runaway couple came to him to 
be married the obliging parson, on the first intima- 
tlonfof an approaching pursuit, would asher them 
across the hall into the State from which they had not 
come, and from which they could not be legally 





| dragged by # relenticss parent, = 


Vanderbilt's taxes are over $200,000 a 
year. 

There are nine colored men in the Missis- 
sippl Legisiasare. 

A Massachusetts man has put a cuspidore 
on castors, and is asking a patent for it. 

Telelogue is the new word introduced to 
describe messages sent over the telephone. 

Long lace strings for brides will be more 
fashionable va bonnets than ribbon-strings. 


A pound of tea, sold in China for less than 
four cents, costs the consumer in Londoa asbost afty 
cents. 

About 1,200 women are employed in the 
various post and telegraph offices in London and vi- 
cinity, 


A young man of Seneca, Kansas, recently 
eloped with the girl his brother was to have married 
nextday 


A little child at Swifton, Ark., supposed 
te be dead, was found alive when the coffin was 
brought, 

Chicago has had only 104 real murders in 
three years, but @lisin the crevices with @0 deadly 
assaults. 

The disease known as ‘‘American pink- 
eye’’ is reported to be rapidly spreading among horses 
in Liverpool. 

The laie Ami Loring, of North Yarmouth, 
Me., left 2, 300 to his children, and §36,000 to mission- 
ary societies. . 

General Grant pays one thousand dollars 
a year for his pew ln Parson Newman's new church 
in New York. 

Minnie Madden and Grace Crary, Illinois 
giris of 18 and 19 respectively, are making a tour of 
the West on bicycles. 

The Catholic Bishop of Montreal has 
eerved a notice to quit, on all tenants of church pro- 
perty who sell liquor. 

A play, in which a young lady’s dress 
shall catch fire, and the fire shall be extinguished, is 
the authoress Ouida's latest. 

An anti-beer drinking society has been 
formed in Denver. Over the entrance to their hall is 
inscribed: ‘*Who enters bere leaves hops »behind.*' 


General Mahone is the richest man in 
Virginla, and smokes dollar cigars; the Governor of 
the State is a poor man, and smokes ‘*two for five.’ 


There is said to be in Wyoming a solid 

bed of crystallized soda, containing 8,000,000 cubic 
feet of that very useful article in a chemically pure 
otate. 
A plan is on foot in Elmira, N. Y., to in- 
troduce a number of savings banks in the public 
schools, after the system now popniar iu, France and 
Belgium. 

A pedlar entered the yard of Isaac Brum- 
field, near Summit, Mise., ome day last week, against 
the warning of Mrs. Bbrumfeld, Savage dogs tore 
him to pieces, 


Atlanta, Ga., boasts of a young, attract- 
iveand industrious cobbler of the female sex who 
both mends and constructs all kinds of shoes to the 
satisfaction of namerous customers, 


At Point St. Charles, Canada, an eight- 
year-old boy died from the excessive use of liquor, 
and acoroner’s jury gave a verdict of wilful murder 
against the persons who gave him the liquor. 


Private Dalzell, of Ohio, hopes to see 
young Lincoln run for the Presidency in 1864, young 
Grantin 18992, young Garfield In 1900, and young 
Hayes in 1906, sv as to get the benefit of ‘*blood.’’ 


Some of the students of the Indiana Col- 
lege dressed upa gawky, long-haired comrade, as 
Oscar Wilde, accompanied him on a lecturing visit to 
Crawfordville, and dined with an esthetic villager. 


A Paterson, N. J., youth, to abate a nui- 
sance, dressed asa young woman, accepted the es- 
cort of a pertivacious loafer, and, getting him into a 
lonely place, gave the coward a good suvund thrash- 
ing. 

Connecticut has over eleven thousand 
more females than males. In the smallest towns in 
the State the rule generally is that the men exceed 
the women in numbers, Thecitses show a surplus of 
women. 


Among the property exempt from taxa- 
tion in New York is that of the church, amounting to 
955, 000, 000; the school, college and librar 0,000,000; 
and the property of the United States, worth abvut 
$15, 000, 000. 

Many of the people of Salisbury town- 
ship, Lehigh county. ars possessed of the idea that a 
very pretty young girl in their midst is a witch, and 
they are nailing up borse-shves to protect themselves 
from her wiles. 


The Montreal Police Board has formally 
asked the city papers to avoid giving the names of the 
policemen concerned in thetr police news, on the 
ground that these persous seeing their names in print 
are unduly swollen with pride. 


At Hatfield House, the residence of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, lately, a laberer who was as- 
sisting in laying a telephone wire, slipped from a 
wall, and in failing cadght hold of a wire used ta con- 
nection with the electric lights, which are in use ip 
the bouse, and was instantly killed. 

——_—— 2 
Daty to Others. 
2 CHAMBERSBURG, July 2, 1875. 
This ts to let the people knew that I, Anna Maria 
Krider, wife of Tobias Krider, am now past seventy- 
four years of age. My health has been very bad for 
some years past. 1 was troubled with weakness, bad 
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cough, dyspepsia, great debility and constipation of 
the bowels. I wasso miserabie I could hardly eat 
anything. I heard of Hop Bitters, and was resolved 
totry them. Ihave only used three botties, and I 
feel wonderfully good, well and strong again. My 
bowels are regular, my appetite good, and cough all 
gone. I feel so weil that I think it my daty to let the 
people know, as so many knew how bad I was, what 
the medicine had dome for me, so they can cure them- 
selves with it. Anna M. Karpss, 
Wits of Tobias Krider. 








HEALTH IS WEALTE 

HEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTE OF MIND. 
RADWAY’S 

SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 





je contains more of the active pri 


medicines than any other ration. 
Tens: ful I hile where ¢ seams a 
5 pe Poe w others ve oreix 


R, R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FUR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE SO CENT BOTTLE 





WILL KE MORE COMPLAINTS AND 
PAR E nyt ee AG ATER sU Ayr “1 
TACKS OF EPIDEM RD.CON A ou 
DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDR 
ARs ‘wy we ery M 
cl 8S OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE, 

THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY RELI 
APPLIED EXTERBNALLY-—OK TAKEN IN 
NALLY, ACCORDING » DIRKCTIONS— 
ryos WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO A 

on all cases where or discomfort is ag 
enced, or if seized with Influenza, Diphthe 
Th. 4 um Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, 

ollc, In of the Buwels, Stomach, Lu 

iver, Kidneys, or with Crow tney, Fever 
Agee. Ry cu i‘ H x, 

outnee Earache, ervousnesa, ness, 
or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back or mation, 
or with Diarrhea, Cholera worse, or I tery, 
| dag San A. ~~ Brulese,, hilb! the Frou 
orw a uw or ™m a 
cation of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will ‘ie 


you of the worst of these compiaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Apert- 
ent, Act Witheut Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly a ero a ant eontee pe] eweese 

m, e, regulate, purify, cleanse, and stren 
OHADWAY SPILLS for the cure of all dl of 
the Bie ach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
voos i presen Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, 3yepe pale, Hillousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the wels, Piles, and all Gorpagements of 
the Internal Viscera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure, Purely vegetabic, contaluing no mereury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

BS Observe the followin 





symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Const = 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of fe Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnese of Weight in the stomach, Sour Eruc- 
node Caking or + oe at ww meest, Choking 
or Sufforatin neations when in a lying postare, 
Dimness of $iston Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Paln in the Head, Deficiency of Pors- 
iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain io 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flu Heat, 


Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of KADWAY'S PILLS will free the 


system of all the above-named dleorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our hooks 
and papers on the subject of diseases and thelr cure, 
among which may be named : 

“Palse and True,” 

“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 

“Radway on Serofuia,” 
and vthers relating to different classes of Diseases, 


BULL BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


to BADWAY 4 CO., Ne, & 


Bend a letter stam 
Street, New York. 


Warren 
4a lufurmative worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 








Dn. RADWAY'S old established HK. Kh. R. Ramepize 





the base and worthiess imitations of as 
teere » False Hesolvents, Reliefs and Pile” be 
cere one ask for Radway's, and see that the same 
**Badway’’ is om what you buy. 


end Prostration, from overwork 








Viele Setion, te redieaily and prompuly cured by 
HUAPHRETS BOMOSPATEDE SPOTL Ya 2. 


egytern $) Pet vial. or vials and vial 
a. le 

yn ad aent post free on recetpt of . 
' ve as Velo terest, New oe 
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uNew Publications. 


“The Temple Rebuilt,’ by Frederick R. 
Abbe. A new eciition of this poem, re. 
written, enlarged and re-arranged, has been 
brought out in olwdience w a demand on 
the part of the public, and will pe found by 
those who now read it for the first time a 
work of high praise and rare ability. The 
poem involves the story of primal inno- 
cence, the fall of the soul, its restoration 
through Divine grace, and final salvation. 


By the “temple” the author typifies the soul | 


of man ; it is cast into ruins by sin; the new 
foundation is the plan of salvation as laid 
down by Christ ; the builders arethe Chris- 
tian virtues and yraces ; the linplements are 
| sey and good works; and through these 
he edifice again arises in its pristine purity 
and beauty. The volume is handsomely 
nted on good paper and beuand in cloth. 
». Lathrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. Price, 
$1.25. 

Under the heading of “American Flealth 
Primers,” Blackston & Son are publishing 
a series of remnarkalbly able works on mat- 
ters of general and personal interest. The 
latest insued is ‘Our Homes,"* by Professor 
Hartshorne. It treats in a simple, compre- 
bensive and practical manner of the various 

vestions that enter into the selection of 
oeality, construction, ventilation, drainage, 
and other questions bearing on happiness 
and health. In paper and cloth 30 and 50 
cents respectively. 1luJ2 Walnut st., Phila- 
del phia. 

William 8. Gottsberger, New York, pub- 
lishes ‘The Buryomaster's Wife,’ an at- 
tractive romance, translated by Mary J. 
Safford from the German of Georg Ebers. 
It is for sale by Porter & Coates, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. © 

“Monsieur Le Ministre,’ by Jules Clar- 
etie, just published, is a most extraordinary 
book, and will without doubt be aa widely 
known here asin Paris, where it is said to 
be a pen and ink portrait of a Prine Minis 
ter of France, and where it has already 

{ through forty editions. Its merit {x 

ue not only to the extreine interest of its 

plot, but to its dramatic situation, its charin 

of style,and to ita clear delineations of char- 

acter, each individual being the type of a 

class, ‘T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price 75 cents. 

MAGAZINES, 


The Century Monthly for March is rich in 
both its art and literary features. It opens 
with a frontispispiece portrait of Mr. W. D. 
Howells, who is the subject of a readable 
and and appreciative essay by Thomas Sar- 
gent Perry. The illustrated papers are: 
‘From Morelia to Mexico City on Horse- 
back,"’ by Mrs. Mary Halleck Foote; ‘A 
Ramble in) Old Philadelphia," by Miss 
Elizabeth Robins and Charles G. Leland. 
“Opera in New York,’’ by Richard Grant 
White; ‘The Black Bear,"’ by Charles C, 
Ward, an experienced bear-hunter; “Phe 
Danish Skate-sail,"” by T. PF. Hammer; and 
New York Union League Club decorations. 
Among the other papers are: “Broken 
Banks and Lax Directors,” by John Bur- 
roughs; “lias Utah a Republican Form 
of Government?" by A. G. Campbell, the 
anti-Morinon contesting delegate; “The 
Copyright Negotiations,”” by A. G. Sedy- 
wick ; and a study of Lord Beaconsfield, by 
Professor James Bryce. The serials of Mr. 
Howells and Mrs. Burnett are continued. 


The lovers of poetry are well provided for. | 


The editorial and other departinents are 
well supplied.  Bric-a-brac containing a 
variety of sparkling verse. 

The contents of S?. Nicholas for March, 
1882, are Titian'’s Portrait of Himself; 
The Snow-tilled Nest, poem; Hard to Hit, 
The Nictory, verses, illustrated ; The Three 
Gilts,tive illustrations; A Question of Color, 
A Queer Barber Shop, picture; The Hoosier 


Schoolboy, serial; Out of Bounds, Men-and- | 


Aniinal Shows, and Hlow They are Moved 
About, concluded; The Pretty Puritan, il- 
lustration; Donald and Dorothy, How it 
Happened, five illustrations; Pussy and the 
Chipinunk, Reeollections of a Drummer. 
boy, The Children’s Country, fllustrated; 
Thin Ice, three illustrations; Reminding the 
Hen, Stories of Art and Artists, seventh pa- 
per; St. Nieholas Treasure-box of Litera- 


ture, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, illustrated, and the | 


her regular departinents, all of which are 
upto the mark, which is saving everything 
that can be suid. The OContury Co., New 
York. 

lAppincott'a’ Munazine for March opens 
with «a second paperon the Gulf Coast, by 
Barton D. Jones, finely illustrated. 8. H. 
M, Byers sketches a graphic picture of the 
war-times in The Burning of Columbia. An 
article on Some Curious Superstitions is in- 
teresting. (ieorge H. Pierce comments on 
Manners, Foreign and Domestic, in a satiri- 
cal vein. There are some capital stories in 
College Fating Clabs, by Henry A. Beers; 
Washington on the French Stage, recounts 
tne atteinpts made by French dramatists w 
utilize incidents in the American Revola- 
tion. The fictlon comprises Stephen 
Guthrie, a powerful serial,and several short 
stories. The of, the number are W. 
H. Howells and Henrietta R. Elliott! The 
Monthly Gossip and Literary Notices ooin- 
plete a varied list of contents, whieh includes 
nothing that is not readable and enter- 
taining. os 

‘ MUSIC, 

Lovers of good music will find in Nune- 
vitle’s Musical Journal achoice selection of 
beautiful pieces. ‘The Feoraary number con- 
tains: Diamonds and Dew Droge, polka; 
Young Life Galop, instrumental; Tell Me 
That You'll Not Forget Me, vocal; May 
Morn vocal; Wedding March, instru- 
mental, Mendelasohn; Were I a Violet, 
Pee, by Frans Abt All for 10 conta, 


ee 


Roxbury, Mass., Feb. 11, "82 
FAitor Post —-The premiam picture, ‘‘I’resenting thx 
Bride,’' received in good condition, and I consider 


ta Gne piece of art work. 
Mas. ©. E. OLARK. 





Stillwater, Minn, Feb. 11, °82. 
EAitor Saterday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘I’re- 
senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. lam more than pleased with it; itis very 
beautiful. 
} JAMES E. JACKENAN. 





Millbrook, N. Y., Feb. 6, "82 
FAitor Post—I have premiam, ‘‘I’re- 
senting the Bride.** It far surpasses my most san- 
gulne expectations. 


received 


SARAH H. Swirt. 


oe 


Mills Point, Mo., Feb. 19, ‘82 

| Fulitor Post **Presett- 

ing the Bride,*’ aud was surprived at ile marvelous 

beauty. Your engraving in Tuk Post some time 

since gave avery slight idea of the original picture 
W. BE. Fakeman. 


Have reeeived my picture, 





Patrick, Va., Feb. 20, 82. 


FAitor Saturday Evedmig Post 
premium picture, **Presenting the Bride.*’ at hand, 
and it certainly is ali you represeutit. Lt pleased ine 
greatly. WU dw all Il can in getting you mere sub- 
scribera, 

Ss. L, Moone, 


Dayton, O., Feb. 17, '®2 


E‘litor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pie- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ vas duly received, and 
| itisall, and more, than L expected, It is, Indeed, 
beautiful. I may be able get you seme new sub- 
scribers, as it takes greatly around here, 

Karis d. ELvis. 





Variana, Va., Feb. 19, '82. 
FAlitors Post | recetved iny preantum for The Post, 
for which accept t.anks. Itisa very handsome pic- 
ture. I will show itto my friends, and endeavor to 
get you some subscribers. 





Mus. B, F. GONGKR., 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., Feb. 15, '82. 
Ediitor saturday Evening Post —! recely ed the beau- 
tiful pleture, **Presenting the Bride,*’1n due tine, 
and itis much prettier than Lexpected. Indeed I did 
not suppose you could furnish anything so nice for 
ten thines the ainount paid for both paper and pic- 
ture. 
LEvrinemia RR. CUNNINGHAM, 





Whetston, 0., Feb. 21, "82. 

KAditor Post -I received ny premium last night, and 
think It very beautiful-truly magnificent. lease 
accept my thanks for same, Willdoalll can to get 
you subscribers. I don'tsce how any one can fall to 
take such an excellent paper, with such a handsome 
premium, This part of the coantry Is flooded with 
canvaseers for all kiuds of papers and periodicals, but 
yours certainly leads them all. 





H. Jackson. 





Augusta, Me., Feb. 10, 82, 
Editor Post-—I received the picture, ‘*Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due thue, and all who have seen it are 


well pleased with it, ° 
J. W. PatTrEnsos, 





Lenoirs, Tenn., Feb. 22, 82 
Pot—Vour 





FAlitor premium, 


fail to please the most Mustidious., It will be appreci- 
ated wherever lutroduced, 
BaAKAH SPEAR. 





Tipton, Mich., Feb. 21, '82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, *' came to hand all right. [tis superb! 
ALLAN BLATER. 





Grenada, Miss., Feb. 21, '82. 
Flitor Post—I recelved my Photo-Oleograph, *'Pre- 
senting the Bride,’* and think it very beautiful. We 
are all well pleased with It. 
N. B. SMITH. 


Alpharetta, Ga., Feb. 9, ‘82. 
Editor Post—‘*'Presenting the Bride’ wes delivered 
| to me yesterday, and aw highly pleased with it. Will 
be@p you all l can in getting subscribers for your ex- 
cellent paper, 





Constantine, Mich., Feb. 9, '82. 
E\litor Post—I received your premium picture yee- 
terday, and am very much pleased with it. It is by 
far the nest picture I ever saw fora premium. 
Mrs. E. G. KRow_er. 





Tallahassee, Fla., Feb. 15, ’82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’' recetved. It is beautiful, and I am very 
mach pleased-with it. I bare shown it to a great 
many of my friends, and all think It ts lovely. Am 
very much obliged te you for such a beautiful gif. 
MARY WHISTLER. 





New York, Feb. 20, '82, 

Etitor Post—Premtum received, 

simply elegant. And your paper is what I consider 
first-class in every respect. 


—— + -_ 


Cc. VAN VOSTRAND. 


Waskom, Tex., Feb 21, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—l’aper and premium 
received, THE PUST is wy ideal of a literary journal. 
The premium is very pretty, indeed, and all you 
claim fer it. Willshow it to my friends, and tully 
expect to get you a good list of subseribers, 
Mus. HANNA A. WILKINSON. 








Rohnerville, Cul... Feb. 15. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Mvy beantiqul pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph. ‘‘Presenting the Bride. 
came duly to band, and it is even better than you 


| represented it to be. 


j 4. WiLiem,. 


Prati the Bride” Heard From’ Humorous. 


tempt sooucr. 
Your magnificent | 


| g od nature, 





| 





* Presenting the | 
Bride,’ ts judeed a beautiful giftofart, and cannot 





and consider it | 
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An election return—Brought home drunk. 

The lamp lighter has bright prospects be- 
fore him. 

The sculptor is the man who “cuts a 
pretty figure ** 

Judge Black has just made his first visit | 
to Chicago. Up to this time he has led an exemplary 
life, however, 

Mark Twain reports that he attended an 
exhibition of the power of nitro-glyeerine, and his 
first linpression was that his mother-in-law was argu- 
ing with him. 

A contemporary prints an able article on 


It is the most convincing ar- 
We were sound 





‘Ilow to Go to Sleep.** 
ticle we ever read on the subject. 
asicep before we read it half through. 


A California astronomer claimed to have 
Alscovered seven cometsin a bunch the other even- 
ing, but he was Jost from the States, and had not 
yet become fully accustomed to the coast brand of 


whisky. 


Arkansas papers mitigate the crime of a 
man who committed suicide there list week, by say- | 
ing it was his first offence. Very likely he had not 
been long jn the State, or he would have made the at- 


Fat nen are always the very essence of 
Nine out of ten will only laugh when 
you accidentally poke them in the stomach with your 
umbrella, andthe tenth will beg your pardon for 
belug so big. 
8 
Kidney Complaints 


of all descriptions are relleved at once, and speedily 
cured by Kiduey-Wort, It scems intended by Na- 
ture for the cure of all diseases of the kidneys caused 
by weakness and debility, Its great tonic powers are 
espectaliy directed to the removal of this class of dis- 
eases. We know of persons that have suffered for 
thirte years that have been permanently cured by 
taking Kidney-Worta short time, Try it either liquid 
or dry. -Sun, 

-———— -, << - - — 

Consumption Cured. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
otfice the means of relief and cure to thousands 
alllicted with disease. The correspondence necessl- 
tated by this work becoming too heavy for him, leame 
tubisald. He now feels constrained to relinquish It 
entirely, and has placed in my hands the formula of 
that simple veyetable remedy discovered by an East 
Indian missionary, and found so effective for the 
apooss and permanent eure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthina, and all Throat and Lung 
Diseases: also a positive and radical cure for Nervous 
Debility snd all Nervous compiaiuts. its remarkable 
curative powers have been proven in inany thousand 
cases, and, actuated by the destre to relieve suffertn 
humanity, IT gladly assume the det- of making ft 
known to others, Address me, with stamp, naming 
this paper, and L will mall vou, free of charge, the re- 
cipe of this wonderful remedy, with full directions for 
its preporation and use, printed in German, French 
or English, W. A Noyes, liv Power's Block, ko- 
cheater, N.Y. 

-— i ae 
Worth Sending Por. 
Dr. J. H. Schenck, of this city, haa Just published 


a book on ‘Diseases of the Lungs and How They 











Can be Cured,** which he offers to send free, post- 


pald, to all applicants. It contains valuable informa- 
tiva for all who suppose theinsel ves afflicted with, or 
liable to, any disease of the throat orlungs. Address 
Dr. J. HW. SCHENCK & SON, 533 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mention this paper. 
0 
Important. | 
When you visit or kave New York (ity, save Bag- 
gage Expressage and Carrtage Hire, stop at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, oppesite Grand Central Depot, 40 
elegant rooms, fitted up ata cost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to @l and upwards per day. European 
Plan, Elevator, Restaurant supplied with the best. 
Horse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- | 
pots. Familles can live better for less money at the 
(;rand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. . 





3 
Old Gold Bought.—S\iver and Platinum of all 
kinds, Full value patd. J. L. Clark, Reliable Ree 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, 8 
Filbert st., Philadelphia, Pa. send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention TUE Post. 
. —=<_ - > -- - 

@2@> When our renders answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will | 
confer a favor on the Publisher-and the ad- | 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening | 
Post. | 
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CELEBRATED 


OSTETTERS 









STOMACH 


ITTERS 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is the great household 
medicine of the Ameri and is taken every- 
where as a safeguard ayainst ¢ Pideites, and ende in- 
les, as a remedy for dyspepsia, bili misness, and irreg- 
vlarities of the bowels, asa cure for chills and fever 
and rheumatic aflments, as a sedative in nervous 
cases, and asa general invigorant and restorative 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers venerally,. ' 





“An people, 


£200 Articles, all different, for a1 bill, ifordered ln. 


de of W days, Chas. J. Budioug, Asuaway, RB. 1. j 


| collection in the world, 





It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcers 
tion, Falling and Displecements, and the esnsequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusia 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use, 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroysall craving 
fer stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indj- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
barmony with the laws that govern the female cystem. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of efther sex this 


Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOm- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and £5 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $i. Six bottlesfor $6. Sent by mai) 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letteraofdnquiry. Send for pamph- 
fet. Address as above. Mention thie Pager. 


No family should be without LYDIA E PINKHAWS 
a@ Sold by all Drugagists. -Gs 
Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS. 





The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has induced 
us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 


$10 REWARD 


will be paid for any 
Corset in which the Uora 
line breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
Price by mail, W.B, (cou- 
til), $2.50; Abdominal, #2; 
Health or Bureing. $1.0: 
Coraline or Flexible Hip 
$1.25: Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned 
with ec 
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ICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY UGH 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Can be sent by mail, to 


-—KIDNEY- WORT 


GENTS WANTED,—A Rare Chance t make 
4 money rapidly, selling our new Book, 


New York by Sunlight and Gaslight 


Showiug up the New York of to-day, with its pal- 
aces, its crowded thoroughfares, its rushing elevated 
trains, its countless sights, its romance, Its mystery, 
its dark crimes and terrible tragedies, its charities, 
and, in fact, every phase of life in the great city. 
Don*t waste thme selling slow books, but send for elr- 
culars giviug full table of contents, terms to agents 
etc. Prospectus now ready, and territory in yreat 
demand, Address DOUGLAS BROS.., 

M3 North Seventh St., Philadelpita, Pa. 
Meution this paper. 











Free! Cards! Free! | 
We will send free by mail a sample set of our Ger- 
man, French, English and American fancy 
with a price list of over a hundred different designs 
on receipt of a stamp fur postage. They are nut 24- 
vertising cards, but large fine picture chrome cards 
on gold, silver and tinted grounds, forming the finest 
We will also enclose a con- 


; Aadential price list of our large and small chrom*- 
Address F. GLEASON & CO., 4 Summer St., Bostv" 
Mass, 
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“The Horse- Shoers =’ Comp: repart ' 
Instructions on making and Seting shows, a treet 


feet, stabling and care of feet. 


Adaresd 
inaae'd. Cavadagh Decan, Alleghany Gong Maxyiaps 
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Facetiz... 


eee 
Makes headway—The goat. 
A novelty in bonnets—A cheap one. 


Life is not really lived that cannot be én- 
joyed. The nerves must work harmoniously or there 
cannot be happiness. In Dr. Benson's Celery and 
Chamomile Pills, the nervous lady finds certain re- 
Uef. They cure indigestion, flatulence and neuralgia. 


Domestic pets—The cook’s tantrums. 
A little girl went timidly into a store the 


other day, and asked the shopman how many shoe- 
strings she could get fora penny. ‘*How long do you 
want them ?**he inquired, ‘‘I want ‘em to keep,'’ 
was the answer, in a tone of elight surprise. 

Father is Getting Well. 

My daughters say, ‘‘How much better father ts 
since he used Hop Bitters. Hels getting well after 
his long suffering from a disease declared incurable, 
and we are so glad that he used your Bitters.’’—A lady 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

Shakspeare modernized: The good. die 
young. The bad live to lie about the weather, and are 
spoken of as the oldest inhabitants, 

Let the poor sufferers from female com- 
plaints take eourage, and rejoice that a painless rem- 
edy has been found, We refer to Lydia E. Pinkham's 
Vegetable Compound, It is procured at 23 Western 
Avenue, Lyon, Mass. Send to Mrs. Pinkham for 
pamphiets. 

An exchange remarks that no man can 
afford to make a fool of himself. Our contemporary 
forgets, however, that some men are utterly reckless 
of expense. 

“Rough on Rata.”*—Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cts. 


“Pa, why do you call ’em high schools?” 





**Lt's because we pay so much for them, my son, You | 


will understand these things better when you get to 
be a taxpayer.’’ 

“Buchapaiba.”—Quick, complete cure, all an- 
poying Kidney Diseases §1. at Druggists. 

“Nothing,’’ we are told, ‘is so whole- 

some as a little interchange of the small coin of be- 
nevolence.’* Then most people ought to be mighty 
healthy, for they seldom drop more than five cents 
into the plate at one time, 

Skinny Men.—‘‘Welis’ Health Renewer’’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. §1. 


A young man who thought he looked 
Uke the Emperor Napaleon I, asked one of his friends 
what he thought about it. ‘‘Look like him? You 
look ten timés more like him than he ever did, evea 
in his best days.’’ 

ee en 


“Shan’t I Take a Blue Pill?” 


No, don’t take it, and run the risk of mercurial pol- 
eons, but when bilious and constipated, get a package 
of the celebrated Kidney-Wort, and it will speedily 
cure you. Itis Nature's great remedy for constipa- 
tion, and for all kidney and liver diseases. It acts 
promptly on these great organs, and so restores 
health, strength and vigor. Itis put up in liqaid and 
dry form, both acting with equalefiiciency. Price §1. 
See advertisements. 
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KIDNEY-WORT 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure, I do not ean merely to stop them 
for a time, and then have them return agaip, [meas 
@radical cure. I have made the diseases of 


Fits, Epilepsy, or Falling Sickness 


a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed, is no reason 
for not now receivinga cure. Send at once fora treat- 
lee and a Free Bottle of ee infallible remedy. Give 
Express and Post Office. It costs you nothing fora 
trial, and! wt care ou. Address 

DR. H eS 


183 Pearl St., New York. 
W l L L 
ser 
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LADIES! 


, BS: want an enevactic. 1 reliable. Van 
dace our SPECIALTICN. "Fe sively. wnene, te ingre, 
tition, sell ‘in every house. -00 perda 
- Send two %. stamps for particulars, or Dae. 
sainple. THE WILCOX CHEMICAL PREPARATION 
es +» &2 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, | Pa. 


60 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Overs niyins of type ay A 14 


H. HOOVER, Phila, Pa. 


Send a 3c. stamp soGpagien Dolinen, 
ar S Jr., Prookiyn, N. ¥.. for a new 
set of by ene] Chromo Cards ont cata- 

_logue of latest designs published. 
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T. Cobden, 

Poets, Editore . ote., of the » | the estebrated Americas sether. (of ** Ran Leen,” oom, 
iliastrated w iB life.ike * pererals 1. ARRELL. A sorel. By Mre. Neary Woot. anther 
TuE T AND BVSTERY OF CONROS THIBGR. 5 TOK « or, the Myscery of the AB Aner cee 


A oom plete Bacyolopadia of useful taowledss, 


the | seve. B Horgaret Biowat. 
procesa of @eoumnere of oh the evmmes aod familiar things | én Sth. A pevel. By the sether of “ Deve 





DR. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md. 


We give above a correct likeness of this well-known 
and successful physician and surgeon, who has made 
a life long study of Nervous Diseases and the Dis- 
eases of the Skin, and he now stands in the highest 
rank, as authority om these special and distressing 
diseases. In the course of his practice he discovered 
what now are renowned in megical practice, viz: a 
combination of Celery and Chamomile in the shape of 
Pills, They are used by the profession at large, and 
constantly recommended by thein. 

It is not a patent medicine, Itis the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the following special (diseases, and are worthy of 
trial by all intelligent sufferers, They are prepared 
expressly to gure sick headache, nervous headache, 
dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleepless- 
ness, dyspepsia and nervousness, and will cure any 
case. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 8 cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By wmail, two 
boxes for .1.00, or six boxes for §2.50, to any address, 

CHAS. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton street, New 
York City, sole agent for Dr. CU. W. Benson's reme- 
dies, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Pelle fire, we refer te eng 
ere well-keewn, Address, 











DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


te Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORE, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, : 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
r= SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toi‘et 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
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by showing this advertisement and getting four of reer Beene tn 
pewepaper or’ 





All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per packages. 
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Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and 8S. E. Cor- 
ner of Delaware Ayenue and Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat. Over 1500 acres under cultivation, 
rowing Landreth’s Garden Seeds. Landreth's 
Rural gister and Almamac for Iss, with catalogue 
of 4 and directions for culture, in Eyglish and 
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JOSEPH S&S. me. ip Be Manufacturer. MELL (frank Wilson's Pat.) I. 
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Good Men Wanted sry", 
raided Bilver 

av Abe our new braide ver 

” B.- ia White W Wire Clothes Lime, warranted » 
apy Nt Please at sight. Sells readity at al- 
most every house. Agents continually reporting gran‘ 
success. Counties resers ed. Interesting catalogue free. 
Adirens @ GIRARD WIRE MILLA. Philadelphia. 
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(mew) E. NASON 4 CO., 111 Nassau St, west 
tra La New Chromo Cards. ne two alike. 

AQT LS {~ k sold:* or 9 French Qhromos with 

name, l0cts. 3 PXseav & ARD ©0., Nassau, N. Y. 


© Photos o of wengste Beauties, ifcts. Hisotresed and 
Tet catalogue free. . DEITZ, Box 3, Reading, Pa pt ot 








Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 

Package Beta Makes © gelions of a delicious, strenr*hen- 
and wholesome Brians. sold by Druggists, of sent te any 
yess on recetyt of Zebeta. Adiircss 

CHARLES E. HIKE 5, @N. Del. Ave., Peraseiayete, Pa 
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A STARTLING SENSATION 


Nature's ‘Lest Secret! 
Another Revolution! 


@f imterest to every reader of this 
paper, who appreciates merit, 
beanty and sterling value. 


Ie oll ages diamonds hare been e«trcaned the mest pee 





among lous stones. Moderu lusention, however, 
Keto Qn imitation oo marvelously parieet that expert 

to detest the difference. Why pay « fnvulous price fers 
mend when 6 perfect sutetitute can te had for nothing? 
Rew diamonds are Worn universaiiy iu hureye, aad thelr repete- 
eon is being rapidly established here 

The imisations sre calied Dinmante Manta, shay ov 

perfect gems, and all set in SOLID GOLD Fey woeseen , 
wear aad nok like genuine diamonds. The test judges 
the imitation from the real; they are produced Leite 
worn in the best suviety and ary really the only subeti tate 
ever predueed, as they possess ali the purity, brilitaney and 
peverrating lustre peculiar to old mine diem the tre 
water, We are sending out hundreds of teem dally, eed could 
80 « volume with the candid expressions of « ae and — 
of recipients, from Meine to California. The i! 
Give ee socerate outline of the ty le of setting ine 
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FUL NEW DIAMONDS, 








WARRANTED SOLID GOLD SETTINGS 


We use but two sizes of Diamante Hrilitante—the corring® 
and ring, each l-sarat stove, the stud i-karate, They are ot 
dollar-store goods, but ere soit in Phiiadetphin tor 06 to 815 each. 

We don't ell Dinmunte Bertitinwta, bot use them as a Pre 
mium for the Post We are aml itious te cocure the largest eubsortp- 
tom Niet le thecountry ; and wep rojeme to work for Kt a end oy 





for it, and use every honormbic menns to attain our chet. With 
such expensive premiams we lose money on the first years sa 
scription ; ead If we full to do all we promise and gives premiam, 
which does aot meet or exceed the expectations of our readers 
our work is throws awey. end gral year we cau't expect to Bnd 
you & member of the Poet family. 

We have studied the premium pret tem the oronghiy, and we offer 
our Diamante Hrtiliant Premiums, conlidentiy beiteving 
that sutecribers who receive them will not only help ws others. 
bet continue our patrons for nmnay yeore The new diamende 


Goet more Money aud are worth more than any premium ever 
Offered before, for every subscrilot te rectly gettlog 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING. 
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Labies’ Department. | 


FASHION CHAT. 
INNER tolletics are very handsome 
and made of the richest ‘materials. 
model is of pekin, in alternate etripes 
of black satin and white moire ; the trim- 
ming round the edge and up the frontaf the 
skirt consists of pleatings of black satin and 


flounces of dentelle d'orient, caught up at | 
rounded scallops; a flower, nearly w the wuist, each flounce be- 


intervals to forin 


double scart of the pekin, edged with lace, | 
ornaments the froyt and sides, and at the | 


back ts a Watteau pleat, devorated down the 
ventre with a cascade of lace, inixel with 


black chenille fringe and crystal balls; the | 


corsage is of pekin, cut square in front, and | 
gel-ine-pots. 


Ornaments with lace, fringe, and orystal 


balla, and a narrow wreath of red-brown | 
| should be partly filled in with tinted blue 


rowe leaves and rose-buds; the elbow 
sleeves, with sabots, are trimined tw match 
the corsage. 

The novelties in fichus and collars for 
evening wear are very pretty and becun- 


ing; deep collars are the favorite style. One | 


of these is of pleated batinte, edged with 
lace; in front i adouble coquille of lace, 
showing a gauged drapery of colored surah 
between the flin of the lace coquilles, 
which are short and wide. 

Wailstooats of wis'te or light-colored mus- 
lin, surah, or gauze, are pretty on a dark 
drem, and especialiy useful for theatre 
wilette. ° 

With biack dresses, waistcoats are worn 
of pleated pink, lilac, inaize, or white gauze 
with a laryve open collar bordered with lace; 
the waistoont is tied acrossat intervals with 
moire ribbon, andthe ribbon is fastened 
with buckles or clasps of Rhine pebbles. 

Fans are nv longer to be the huge screens 
behind which a pretty face is concealed 
from view, and, as it were, effaced by a total 
eclipse; the new fans are far smaller and 
more graceful. . 

They arein the Louls XV. style, with 
sticks of pearl, ivory, or tortoiseshell, aad 
paintings of Watteau scenes; many are of 
noire, with the monograin and a motto, 
showing the wit, thoughtfulness, or senti- 
ment, of the fair owner, painted or embroid- 
ered in one corner. 

Bead trimmings and ornaments are still 
increasing in richness and variety; jet is 
much used, but the chief novelties are in 
colored beads; an Anne d'Autriche belt in 
bead pussementerie is one of these. 

The bands are made in al! colors,to match 
the material, and form two ends falling on 
the tablier of the dress; where they are join- 
ed, and terminate in ricoh tassels covered 
with beads. 

The new chenille ornaments are also very 
lovely, and are made in iimitation of flowers, 
with the calyx and pistils in beads; they are 
used a8 separate ornainents, or as a fringe, 
andinany kinds of flowers are copied in 
this pretty, soft material. 

Swiss belts are pretty additions to adress, 
and are generally made in black silk and 
embroidered with beais, having a satchel 
bag attached, trimmed to match. 

They require to be well cut, well made, 
and well whaleboned, or they are failures, 
Plush collareties brighten up a winter dress 
but charining little additions are the French 
mends or bows, which can be had in any 
oolor, and are pinned on the side of the 
bodice. 

They look dressy, and enliven the most 
soinbre costume. Artificial flowers are 
worn where real are pot obtainable on the 
left side just below the ear, and sometimes 
a necklet of tiny tlowers is added to the 
lace ruche that encircles the throat. 

Plush finds its way to opera mantles, or 
rather scarves of the half-square forin,trim- 
med with lace plaited at the neck, and com- 
pleted by a cape. 

These are very glossy and bright, and are 
well suited to the purpose. Lace scarves 
are also adopted on dressy occasions, plaited 
at the back, but allowed to flow loosely in 
front. 

The newest ruffles are graduated at the 
back, and for the neck and cuffs the lace 
cannot be plaited too closely. Spanish man- 
tillas are draped about the shoulders, and 
are used on the head for leaving theatres, 
@c., and also attached to soft velvet bon- 
pets, with no stiffness in them—warin and 
comfortable for evening wear. 

To personute a flower is a pretty idea, and 
to those readers especially whose purses do 
motequal their aubition, and who have to 
depend rather upon their own nimble fin- 
gere than those of a dressmaker or cos- 
tumiere, we give the following descriptions. 
One of the pretiiest of these dresses is the 
forget-ine-nt, which just requires a little 
akill, tune, and—that indispensible quality 

© inake. 

This must, of course, be blue of the usual 
pale abade of the Gower it represents A 
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plain Princem dress reaching—if for a Littie | and gold-colored plush, with worsted tas 


giri to the knees, ‘f for one of “larger 
growth’ —to jum abuvethe ankles, of pale 
blue suttine, cut square at the throat and at 


| the top of the buck with sleeves conning 


like a wide strap only upon the shoulders. 
Ths Princes slip mut then be entirely 
covered with pale blue muslin, silk gauze 
nun’s veiling, or a siinilar filing transpar- 
eut material. 

The skirt should be flounced with scal- 
loped flounces to represent the leaves of the 


ing separated or headed by a wreath of for- 


get-me-nota, and edged with pale blue lace. 
The bodice should be bouillonne over the 
suttine, the sleeves forined of puffings of the 
samme coping nearly to the elbow, edged 
with tinted blue lace and a wreath of for- 


The open square at the throat and back 


lace and pale ecru lisse, or lace, as the 


| worker prefers, with an edging of forget-me- 
nota. 


Thisliase, of course should be stitched 
on under the blue lace at the open syuare 
aml upon the sleeves. Sometimes the en- 
tire bodice is covered with forget-me-nots, 
and for children the whole dress may be 
covered with them. This, however, the 
wearer will find more expensive than our 
original plan. 

Pale blue kid or satin shoes with a rosette 
of forget-ine-nots, gloves or silk mittens to 
match, and stockings—not necessarily of 
silk, fine Lisle thread, isan excellent sub- 
stitute—inust all be of the same shade. 
Upon the haira wreath of forget-me-nots 
and silver leaves may be worn, ora little 
bunch of the same just at the side or, which 
is the prettiest plan of all—a little cap of 
blue satin or velvet cut into the shape of a 
large inverted forget-ine-not with a pale 
green calyx and short stalk curling up froin 
the middle, toward the back of the head, 
This costuine would be most suitable and 
becoming to a fair girl, though it might be 
worn by abrunette if her complexion was 


The bluebell and snowdrop might be 
made in the sane way, the snowdrop being 
in white with green paniers coming froin 
the waist to represent the calyx. The wreath 
of snowdrops and the little cap may be 
inanaged in the sane way asthe forget-ine- 
not dress. 

In the bluebell dress the blue must, of 
course, bo much darker than in the case 
of the forget-me-not dress; and in making 
the little cap it must be remembered there 
is no calyx, only the little curling stalk. 
One might be a pink, damask, cream, or 
white rose in the same way, a jonquil, a— 
but one migttt go through a list of tlowers 
that would weary the reader and fill up too 
much space, 80 suffice ittosay that with a 
little ingenuity great things may be accoim- 


plished in this line ; and every girl will, of | 


course, choose to personatesthe flower best 
suited to her particular styleand oomplex- 
bon. 


| knacks can be kept on them. 
| 


| 


| sels all aroand. 


Another favorite practice is covering 
mjuare and long-shaped cardboard boxes 
with the sume asthe table drapery, to — 
gloves or handkerchiefs in on one side an 
odds and ends of ribbon on the other. The 


| pincushion ts also covered to match. Toilet 


tables are sv wide now that several knick- 
Those stand- 
ing in windows often have a piece of board 
fastened on to the back to widen them. This 
ece is hidden by the toilet cover. Ein- 
»roidered and even nted valances are 
used for putting round the edge of the table. 
Pieces of wurtand satin, in ed for banner 
screens, are let into the front like panels, 
surrounded by wuslin, lace, or a ohihing of 
satin. 
Kecently I was shown a toilet table in 
which the; tront was of dark-green vel vet, 
with large white silk lilies worked in the 
centre. The rest of the drapery was creain 
Madras muslin over dark green, and each 
side wax looped beck, from the front with 
haa velvet bows. 

The cover was of Madras muslin in the 
centre, with a broad band of green velvet, 
and « fall of lace at the ed The mirror 
was set in green velvet, and the pincushion 
and handkerchief box were covered tw 
inatch. The furniture of the room was pale 

reen, with dark-green leaves, and the 
maungings and window curtains of Madras 
muslin, tied with large green velvet bows, 
The mantel valance wes embroidered with 
large white lilies on velvet, to match the 
toilet table. I mention this to show to what 
extent some bed room decorations are car- 
ried. Itis well known how much real old 
luce, Greek and Italian principally, is used 
for tuilet-tabie ornamentation. : 

Simple toilet covers are of a cross-barred 
inaterial, with large stars of colored worsted 
or silk worked all over at intervals, An- 
other design isto mark out a cross-barred 

mttern all over the material and cover 

it with feather-stitch in two colored ingrain- 
ed crochet cottons, blue and red being most 
in favor. 

The blue and red Russian linen lace is 
used for edging. Both these styles are also 
much in vogue for tea-cloths and cosies, Oc- 
casionally a band of plush is added, which 
is removed when the cloth requires clean- 
sing; and the cosy is of the same plush. 

Gathered plush bands are pretty tor loop- 
ing back portiere or window curtains, They 
are made on vtout muslin foundations, and 
are narrow towards the ends. Both edges 
are gathered. Ked is most general, and a 
rich reflet is given to it by the gathering. 
Hand screens are now covered with red 

jush, gathered towards the handles and 
inished off with a piaiting and bow of rib- 
bon. The fashionable handles vary from 
half to three-quarters of a yard in length, 
and the screen stands against the wall, at the 
side of the fireplace. 

The new Japanese paper hand screens, in 
different sizes, have these very long hand- 
les. Wood basketsare now placed in rooms, 
and are made ornamental. They are usually 
of brown wickerwork, and ure long. They 
are lined with glazed calico or fluted satin, 
and have a vandyked valance outside, head- 
ed by a satin ruche. Any short length of 
embroidered material; especially of Fastern 
appearance,is now used up for these baskets. 
Sometimes they are lined with the chintz of 


| the roous in which they are kept. Some ladies 


have # lid added, and use them as work or 
scrap baskets, . Squares of work, originally 
intended for tootstools or cushions, are now 
being let into the side or front of the new 
coal receptacle (itcan hardly be called a 
coal box, a8 we understand the terin.) This 





Anklets and bracelets may be made of the 
flowers, in keeping with the dress, this is, 
of course, expensive and much more suita- 
ble than jewelry 

The Slluwing is a quiet but elegant din- 
ner dress, is of figured black velvet, a quite 
plain straight skirt, with an added train of 
the same, train and skirt being edged with 
a coquille of black satin, lined with old- 
gold satin. The tunic is of black satin, pip- 
ed with old-gold, drawn into paniers in 
front, and flowing over the velvet train 
behind mixed with old-gold and black 
moire ribbons. The corsage, with points 
back and front, is of tigured velvet, eyed 
with a pleated bias band of black satin edged 
with old-gold piping, a pleated robing of 
satin ascending the fronts,and encircling the 
neck, which is cut en ceur in front. The 
elbow sleeves have a pleated drapery of 
black satin instead of parements. 





Fireside Chat. 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION. 
REAT taste and varietyare now display- 
.- 2 = Se ot toilet t — 
ush n OF a pretty pattern 
cretonne are the tavorite materials. 
Pale blue, peacock-blue of a rich shade, 
and red are the cotors usually seen, and 
these are arranged with creain Madras mus- 


| lin, cream lace,or the fancy colored flowered 


Intian inuslin, now in vogue fr curtains 
aad window blinds. en co backed ) 
is often used as the centre of the top of the 
toilet table, and plush as the broad border, 
also aatin as the drapery over a deep hand of 
plush. Sometimes the satin is arranged as 
a deep box-plaited flounce, with drapery of 
Madras inuslin above,and the ee is of satin, 
with a lace edging and loops ribbon at 
the corners. The foundation, underneath 
the muslin, and to which the flounce is 
sewn, is of blue lining. Many ladies place 


ane little square, . oriental- 
@ mats beside-the looxing glass, 
ae the glass scent bottles or } mens 


underneath 
tray. Thewe wets arc principally in red | 


novelty isin the style of the what-not of 
old days, having shelves above it on which 
knickknacks can be put. The apparently 


and discloses the coals inside, with the 

scoop fited in. Around this base an = eim- 

broidered valance is occasionally added, so 
| that a very aruemagenes drawing rouvm ob- 
| ject is the result. 
| <A strip of colored plush is often twisted 
round one side of a picture resting on an 
easel in aroom. Any fancy piece of effee- 
tive niterial is also arranged in the same 
way. Sinall mirrors are decorated thus. It 
isimuch the fashion to paint a wreath or 
spray of flowers in eils on these mirrors. A 
great inany were to be seen about ~Christ- 
mas time as novel gifts. Glass stands for 
the dinner table, standing under little 
| flower vases, are painted in the same way. 
| Large mirrors, and also the front of a cot- 
| tage piano, the panelsof a dvoor and cabinet 


| deep drawer at the base opens by a handle, 
| 





are so decor: ° 

An original way of ornamenting a wooden 
front of a piano 1s to paint a lon acuck 
“eye” feather, leaning across, with the stalk 
towards the left corner. Across the stalk is 
painted a miniature hand screen, with the 
monogram of the owner, or a spray of 
flowers. Sinaill mmiulated hand screens 
seem popular now, for I saw some on 
d’oyleys recently, made of different colored 
satin, applique on, witha tiny spray of 
flowers worked in the centre of each. The 
d’oyleys were the ordinary white ones, and 
the frames and handles of the fans were 
worked in silks. The idea was pretty, and 
most natural-looking. Each fan was in the 
centre, in a slanting position. This is 

uite a novelty in d’oyleys, and not at all 

iffcult to carry out. 

The centre ot a dinner table is now fre- 
quently covered with a good-sized plush mat 
With faney border and tasseled edges. Only 
light ornaments are put on it. This has 
guile superseded the stripof plush or satin. 

f the table is lony, to accommodate a large 








pasar ag ml eye siuall square inats, to 
match, are laid at the corner, with 
flowers on thein. ‘ aaah 


—_ 








Fame like the Hebro 
pee has, w verb, no pres- 





| then consisted of eight knights, 


(Correspondence, 


—$—$—. 





W. F., (Grass, Kansas. )— Yes. 


P. S. L., (Jasper, Mias.)—We cannot use 
your porm, 

D. C. H., (Portland, Oregon.)—The cur. 
tains shuuld face outwardly—that ia, towards the 
atreet. 

H. W. G., (Groveton, Ga.)—Your sub. 
ec expires with No, 41 of the current volume, 
2. We think they are. 


L. L. F.,(Crawford,Pa.)—We know noth. 
ing of them, but advise you to have nothing to du with 
them before writing to the postmaster at that place 
as tu their standing. 

R. E., (Lone Star, Tex.)—We will send 
you an address by mail where you may purchase the 
required articles, We donot publish the location of 
business houses in this coluinn, 


Sus, (Bremen, Ind.)—L. We know noth. 
ing personally, but believe it to be all it is claimed to 


be. 2 Consult a good physician. 3. We know noth- 
ing about them ome way or the other. 


Brewer, (New York, N. Y.)—The term 
‘court in banc, ** simply ineans thet all the judges of 
court then sit together to hear a case instcad of one, 
**Banc’’ ineans bench, of in our times chair, in which 
the Judge sics. 

SUBSCRIBER, (Dayton, O.)—Neither the 
inveator nor the date of the invention of watches are 
exactly known. The honor, however, is usually gives 
tw Nuremburg, Germany, where they vere made sume 
five or six hundred years ago. . 

G. T., (Evansville, Ind.)—You had bet- 
ter consult your own feclings io the matter. Perhaps 
he » not so much to blame for the coviness you men- 
tion, and an Influence ay have been brought to bear 
on him. His seeking your company again is a proof 
of his affection for you. 

W. S. W., (Gaffney, 8S. C.)—There is‘ no 
harm in accompanying a lady to her home from 
church cither night or day. On the contrary, suppostug 
the young man was an agreeable companion, mos 
young ladies would gratefully appreciate such an at- 
tention. 2. We do net kuow the firm.and cannot 
say. 

O. O. G., (Chesterfied, Va.)—J. Wilkes 
Booth was shotina barn on the Garrett farm, near 
Port Royal, Carolina county, Va., on the Mth of 
April, 1865. He was captured bya troop of United 
States suldiers, The name of the soldier who shot him 
was Boston Corbett. He ts buried in a cemetery at 
Raltimore, Md, 

Iagnoramus, (Hebron, W. Va.)—Tweed 
was Preskient of the Board of Public Works in New 
York, in which position he handled and peculated a 
large amount of money. The discovery of his theft 
caused his arrest and imprisonment. He escaped 
from jail, was recaptured, sent back again, aud died 
there. He was never Mayor of the city. 

Harmon, (Fannin,Tex. )—You must cal- 
culate it by square measure. There are 68 acres ina 
square inile, and & a square league would be nine 
times a square mille, the result is easily arrived at, 
The rule to get the surface area of a square is to mul- 
tiply the side by Mself, 2 I2mo., 1s an abbreviation of 
the Latin word ‘\tuodecimo’'—twelve—and means ia 
book inding a sheet of paper folded into that number 
of leaves. 

L.C.B., (Marysville, Tenn, )—It is highly 
Wishonorable to keep company with ‘‘other la- 
des’? white engaged to a particuiar one. If anything, 
ft increases the offence when the sweetheart ts living 
in a distant city, for it adds hypocrisy to inoonsancy. 
There is absolutely nothing that we can 
bascr in aldover toward his intended wife. 2. We do 
not believe in proiuniscuous kissing, and the girl who 
would jet a man kiss ber ‘*good-nigist’* on frst ac- 
quaintance, ts about as careless in permitting i as he 
impudent in asking it. 


ALICE P., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—We should 
advise you, with all kiminess, toseek some otber pro- 
fession. If you are so devoted to theatricals, you have 
much to do before you can hope tor the chance of ex- 
hibiting your abilities. In the first place, yoo must 
improve your education. Your | shows that you 
have a fair foundation to begin on, but both your 
writing and spelling may be amended. A couple of 
Months spent in this way would materially aid your 
views. Write tu us again in Uaat time, and according 
to the progress you have nade, we will furtheradvise 
you. 

PARENT, (Trenton, N. J.)—No; why 
should you destroy old love-letters ? Just now they 
may seein commouplace, even bordering on the ri- 
@culous; but, as years gu on, old memortes will cling 
around them and make them sacred. The lapse of ave 
—ten—fiNeen years will not affect their meaning; bat 
when they have been laid away for half a centary oF 
more, the hallowing influence of time will have done 
its work—will have made what once was common- 
place, even ridiculons, sacred. And even when pot 
sauctified by years, love-ictters take on them a new 
and serious complexion when one of the lovers is dead 
and gone, : 
MAMIE, (Ball, Ind.)—If your parents for- 
back: you to give the young gendemen a lock of yar 
hair, it was wrong in you to diisébey them; otherwise, 
secing that you have correspomled with the young 
gentleman for two years, you have not been to blaine. 
Young ladtes eighteen years of age would do better 0 
fullow the advice of their parents than to listen to the 
pleadings of a lover, however honorable that perso® 
may be In his conduct or intentkas, 2 Your hand 
writing Is very From the way @ 
which you form your letters, we shoukl say you were 
& young lady of artistic tases. A plainer haud, bow- 
ever, would be preferred for comuterctal parposes. + 
Catherine means pure and clean; Margaret, pearl. 
Glycersme and rose-water wiil soften and whiten the 
hands, 

A. F. 8., (Norristown, Pa.—The rose, the 
emblem of England, dates frum the time of the ware 
between the houses of York aud Lancaster, the white 
rose distinguishing the first, aed the red rose the lst 
ter. They were enited by the marriage of — 
VII. to the Princess Eilaateth. daughter of Ed 
IV. The shamrock was introduced to the Irish by 8t 
Patrick, asa simi%t of the Trin ty: and in order 
make them understand his meaning of uniting three 
into one, be showed them a piece of trefoil. The thie 
U. is the emblem of the “‘Urder of the Thistle of Scot 
laud,** founded by James V. in 150. It 
crig!nalty of himnectf and twelve tnights, in mi 
¢ Christ and las twe.ve sposties. After the death 
James 1 was discontinued, but renewed by —_ 
VII. 0: Scotland and@ Hoof tm May, 157 

Arne tnerensed 
the number tc twetve, and George 1Y. to aftest- 
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